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Education 





SWINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 
1906. 


Under the Direction of the TRUSTEES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


COURSE of Twelve Lectures on ‘The 
Geological History of the European Fauna,” 
will be delivered by R. F. Scharff, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.L.S., in the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington (by permission 
of the Board of Education), on Mondays, Wednes- 
days. and Fridays, at 6 p.m., beginning Monday, 
November 5, and ending Friday, November 30. 
Each Lecture will be illustrated by means of 
Lantern Slides and Lime Light. Admission to the 
Course, Free. Entrance from Exhibition Road. 
By order of the Trustees, 
E, Ray LANKESTER, 
Director. 
British Museum (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 





Books for Sale. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 


dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS, 

edited by Cunningham, 66 steel-engraved 

Portraits, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth, gilt, published {£10 ros., 
for {2 10s. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





OOD COPY OF ARCHAZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLpEn, § St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 





Appointments Vacant 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


XAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department (18-20) November 1. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be made 
on forms to be obtained, with iculars, trom 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 





GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 


“in tees on coreree, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary {120 
per annum. ‘Teaching in Schools sotenthed. 
porn with particulars of qualifications and 
th sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 
Mrs, Jacos (Hon. Sec.), 
St. Helens, 
Great Malvern, 
from whom a Prospectus of the School may be 
obtained. 





VACANCY for young GENTLEWOMAN in 

Miss Ethel Christian’s Typewriting Estab- 
lishment (warmly commended by the Leading 
Writers of the day). NO PREMIUM. Thorough 
instruction in Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Secretarial duties. pc A or Engagement at end 
of Tuition Course.—Write, ETHEL CHRISTIAN, 
36, 37, 38 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Books Wanted 





ONTARINI Fleming, first edition, 4 vols, 1834 
Cooke (Colonel) On Fox Hunting, 1826 
Copie of a letter sent to Don B, Mendozo, on the State of 
ngland, relating to the Spanish Armada,1588, small 4to 
Corser (T.) Collectanea-Anglo-Poetica, 4to, 1860-83 
Cortes (H.) Conquest of West Indies, 4to, 1596 
Coryat’s Crudities, 1611 
a a of the Clans of the Scottish Highlanders, 2 vols, 
1545 


f 

ve’s Wits Interpreter, 1671 
Cotton, We) Pos Anes. 1676 
Cowper (W. ms, 1782 

The Task, 1785 
Cox (D.) Landscape Painting 
Cox (D.) Memoir of, by Solly . 
Cracks of the Day, 1841 
Crealock (Lieut.) Deer Stalking in the Highlands, 1892 
Creighton’s Papacy during Reformation, 5 vols, 1882-94 
Cricket, any Prints relating to, plain or coloured 
Cricketers, any Prints, Portraits, etc., of 
Crompton’s Pierides, or Muses Mount, 1658 
Cromwell, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1843 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Painting, 3 vols, 1864-66 
om a Cavalcaselle, History of Painting, N. Italy, 2 vols, 
vo, 1871 

Crowe (E.) History of France, 5 vols, —e 
Crowquill (A.) An Holiday Grammar, 1825 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.O. 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 

Ho mes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 

Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 








MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 


H AVING Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
pp soprenel, -_ - — 
e © arrange for the e of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at aiet reasonable cost. 
ks illustrated by the ‘‘Suttonelle” Glas 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
eng verified by a Chartered Accountant’s 


43 The Exchange, 
Southwark Street, S.E. 








R#YS8 LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 











Hotel 
BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, sea and 


sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W.H. PALMER, 
Proprietor 


Typewriting 





YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 

Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, a 
1od, 1000 words, Trials solicited. — Miss A 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
 coeeme gga Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
ammersmith. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand, Testi- 

monials,—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 





eo ee promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Megssgr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








b agperne (translator ofconsiderableexperience 
undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.—Address, BETA, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 











O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS, 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RosertT SUTTON, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E, 








Art 





} aggnoetel BRITISH MASTERS. — SHEP- 

HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.—SHEPHERD’s GAL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 





T= MUSICAL ASSOCIATION (Incor- 

porated), Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., 
President. Founded in 1874 for the Investigation 
and Discussion of Subjects connected with the 
History, Art, and Science of Music.—Particulars 
of the a eg J. Percy Baker, Mus.B., 12 
Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLES LIST 


NEW AND!RECENT BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND (“Hans Bréeitmann’ 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 


Two vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 








- THE KING OF COURT POETS. 


A Study of the Life, Work and Times of Lodovico Ariosto 
‘EDMUND GARDNER, 


Author of ‘‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” etc. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
‘GEORGE :-WASHINGTON. 


“Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and 
the Latter’s Diary. 








VICTORIAN /NOVELISTS. 


By LEWIS‘ MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 


Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. | 128/ @d. ‘net. 


THE CRACKLING ‘OF THORNS. 


By DUM-DUM, 
Author of ‘‘ Rhymes of the East,” ‘‘ In the Hills.” 


Crown 8vo,. 3s. 6d. net. 
A new volume of Parodies and Humorous Verse by a popular and frequent 
contributor to Puncn. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 
“By MARIE HAY. Demy 8vo, 126. 6d. inet, [Second Edition, 
‘* This is a notable piece of work, There is: distinction in the'style, and 
the writer shows evident familiarity with the period and place involved.”— 
ATHENAUM. 


cELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


"BY°STEPHEN LEACOCK, BA., Ph.D.,; 
Associate Professor of Political’ Scieneé-M'Gill University, Montreal. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TIME AND CLOCKS : 
A Description of Ancient and. Medern Methods of Measuring Time. 
SY H.\H. CUNYNGHAME, C.B: 

“With numerous Illustrations. ‘ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901. 
From the Letters of William Stubbs. 

By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 68. net. 
“ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE OF..OMAR 
With-an Introductory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat 
‘BY WALLIAM: BYRON! FORBUSH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
UINTIN HOGG. 4 Biography b 


;, y ETHEL HOGG. 
With a, Preface by. the Duke or ArGyLL. . Popular’ Edition; with Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo,'3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 





























MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


POOK’S HILL 





NBW BOOKS. 












“Mustrated, 


PUCK OF : 
6s. 







“RUDYARD KIPLING. 













CONCLUDING VOL. NOW. READY. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND, 
1846 to 1896. 
BY HERBERT PAUL. 
Vol. V., 1885:to 1895. » Svo,.8s. 6d.-net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols, L-I'V.; 8s, 6d. net each. 













FREDERIC: HARRISON. 


‘MEMORIES ‘AND TFHOUGHTS. 
MEN-—-BOOKS—CITIES—ART. 


Extra: crown 8vo;8s. 6d; net. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
New Edition in 3 vols. Illustrated. 8vo, 31s 6d. net. (Tuesday. 
Alsoan Epition pe Luxgz, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net. 


RONSARD::& LA:PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and.some Translations in 
the Original Metres. 


JBY GEORGE ‘WYNDHAM. 


Extra crown 8vo, §s. net. 


SSILVERLEAF -AND OAK. 
& Votume of Poems. 
| BY LANCE FALLAW. 
Crown 8vo, \3s/ met. 














ERANFORD.SERIES.—New vol. 


‘SCENES ‘OF-CEERICAL - LIFE. 
| BY. QEORGE-ELIOT. 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, sixteen of which are 
reproduced in eolour. ’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“THE SCHOLAR-GYPSY & TFHYRSIS. 
OBY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
With Illustrations by EH! NEW. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d- net. 








“The ‘Meredith ‘Pocket 'Book. Selections 
a the Prose Writings arrranged by G..M. T. , 32mo, limp Jeather, 
2s. 6d. net, 


The’ Poetry and Philosophy of George 


“Meredith. By G.M’TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THREE NEW> NOVELS. 
1. GROWTH. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of * Mona Maclean.” 


2.“HOLYLAND. 
“By GUSTAV FRENGSSEN, Author of “ Jérn Uhl.” 


o3. THE. INCOMPLETE !|AMORIST. 


By. E. NESBIT, Author of “ The Red._House.” 





Constable's, Monthly Book List sent regularly, post free; on application, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & OO.; Erurrep. 
16 James Street; Haymarket, S.W. 











“ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM ‘THE 
NORMAN. .CONQUEST ‘TO -CHAUCER. 
“BY WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph:D. 
€rown 8vo; 73;6d. 


‘PLAYRIGHT AND COPYRIGHT 
-IN ALL -GOUNTRIES. 


SHOWING HOW TO PROTECT A PLAY OR' A’ BOOK 
THROUGHOUT THE. WORLD. 
_By- WILLIAM ‘MORRIS ‘COLLES,''B.A.; and 
- HAROLD HARDY,’B.A., Barristers-at-Law. 
e 8vo,.7s. 6d.-net. 











MACMILLAN & CO.,' Ltp.,? benpen. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Is is difficult to tell-whether Mr. Stead’s latest publica- 
tion is an advertisement or the description of a philan- 
thropic scheme. “A plea for the revival of reading” is a 
pamphlet of exactly one hundred pages, describing a plan 
by which a “ book-university,” or a “library for the 
million,” is tofind a place in every home. One hundred 
thousand sets of one hundred and twenty volumes are re- 
quired to be guaranteed at a cost of thirty shillings per 
set. The collector, or canvasser, or distributor as the case 
may be, will be at liberty to use the half of the purchase- 
price of the sets for which he obtains orders “ to enable 
the local reading centres, Sunday schools, literary societies, 
etc., to fill their treasuries, besides conferring an inestim- 
able benefit upon their subscribers.” 


**Tt may ‘seem a gigantic undertaking to propose to sell 


‘ ‘twelve million 3d. books in the next thirty’months, and it 


seems, perhaps, even more’ impossible to do’so on terms 
‘which ‘will have the effect of endowing local literary and 
educational institutions with' a sum of £35,000/;or £75,000 
if paid in‘advance.’’ This reads very well, but there are 
two things Mr. Stead appears to have forgotten : one, that 
the number of public libraries is rapidly increasing (in fact 
it is not until faron in the pamphlet that any important 
mention of the work of the public library is made at all), 
and that: already the sum spent annually on books ‘by 
thenr’is ‘something between £200,000 and £300,000, pro- 
bably néarer'the latter sum than ‘the former: two, that 
threepenny series have been published before. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt is to be congratulated on hitting 
upon a new idea in “The Old Country,” which he has 
just published. In due course it will be reviewed in our 
columns, but in the meantime we may ‘give a’ key to ‘the 
structure by saying that the motto of the book jis a pas- 
sage from Sir Thomas: Browne beginning: ‘‘ In Eternity 
there is no distinction’ of Tenses. And in this: sense, I 
say, the World was before the Creation, and”at an énd 
before it had a beginning ; and thus was I dead befote I 
was alive: though my. grave be England, my dying- 
place was Paradise.”’ 





‘Mr. Newbolt has given this a very literal interpreta- 


‘'tion*by mingling the people of the fourteenth and twen-. 


tieth° centuries. “An aduitional clue ‘to his method ‘will 
de found in the following scraps of verse: 


Yet had it chanced, whilé there he dreamed, 
Far otherwise than as he deemed ; 
For while he numbéred three swift nights 
‘Within that palace of délights, 
> Thtee hundred years had on earth, 
‘And in the country’ of his birth 
Dead was his king, his own folk dead, 
“Yea, all his lineage lapped in lead, 





. And.all the cities he had known 
Ruined by time and overthrown, 


So on the third day unafraid 

To his dear love he came and prayed 
_That homeward now he might be sped, 
With boar and hound, as she had said. 
But she made answer, “ Have thy will, 
Yet vain is this thy longing still, 

For while with us three days have shone, 
Three hundred years on earth are gone, 
Thy king is long in darkness thrust, 
And all thy kindred dust in dust. 

Seek where thou wilt in that dim land, 
There shall not come beneath thy hand 
One man so old that he may know 

The names thou lovedst Iong ago." 


The dedicatory epistle ‘to the Right Rev. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, D:D., Lord Bishop of Stepney, is a’ suggestive 
dissertation on the principles employed by Mr. Newbolt 
in his work. 


“Toby, ‘M.P.” has found a theme to his ‘mind ‘in'the 
‘new number of the Cornhill, where he writes on “ Bulls in 
the\(Westminster) China Shop.” He quotes a great many, 
and it is difficult to’select the best of them. Something 
might be urged in favour of Mr. Stanley Wilson who said : 
“We managed by a‘short head’ gentlemen, to°dam the 
flowing tide,” ‘and this one is' a delightful Hibérnianism : 
“That, geritlemen, is the marrow’ of the Education Act, 
and it will not be taken out by Dr. Clifford or anybody 
else. It is founded on a granite foundation, and it speaks 


_in a voice not to be drowned by sectarian clamour.” 


Mr. Lucy himself is of the opinion that nothing can béat 
Sir William Hart-Dyke’s lapse into mixed metaphor. 
**The right hon. gentleman,” he said, referring to “Jemmy” 
Lowther, “ has certainly gone to the top of the tree and has 
caught a very large fish.”’ 


The preface to the new catalogue of the Royal United 
Service Institution gives some interesting details. The 
Museum was founded by William IV. in 1831. Its first 
home was Vanbrigh House in Whitehall Yard;'a few 
years later it was moved to the former office of the Board 
of Works in Inner Scotland Yard, and in 1895 ‘it was 
transferred to its present building, the banqueting-house 
of Old Whitehall Palace. The building is a part of the 
original design by Inigo Jones, of which Horace Walpole 
said that ‘‘the intended Palace of Whitehill, if it had 
been carried out, would have been the most truly magni- 
ficent and beautiful fabric of any of the kind in Europe.” 
The ceiling by Rubens, and the last exit of King Charles I. 
from the Scilding are too well known to be more than 
mentioned, but the following story of the building may 
not be known to all who pass down Whitehall: ‘‘ When 


James II., restless and uneasy, was waiting for what he 


must have felt was at least a possible fate, he ordered a 
weathercock to be placed where he might see it from his 
own apartment, that he might learn with his, own eye 
whether the wind was Protestant or Papist. The wind 
turned Protestant and James took his departure; the 
weathercock still stands on the end of the Banqueting 
House.” It is curious that the building was from 1837 to 
1890 ‘used as the Chapel Royal, though it was never 
consecrated. 


For some. years past the “Literary Year Book”? has 
included a list of the libraries of the kingdom. _ This list, 
although it was very useful, left much to be desired, Next 

ear’s issue, to be published on December 11, promises to 
* much improved in this respect. The assistance of the 
Library Association has been obtained, and the returns 
will be published with their approval. This section of 
the “Literary Year Book’ will give particulars of more 
than six 'hundesd public libraries in this countty in addi 


“tion té several hundreds of the libraries of learned and 


scientific societies. 
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The new enterprise of the Burlington Magazine promises 
well. The scheme is delightfully simple, and the results 
excellent. A fortnight after the publication of each 
month’s half-crown Burlington will be issued a Shilling 
Burlington containing the pick of the articles and illustra- 
tions of the parent number. The first (October) number 
lies before us. Of the four large-type artic'es in the 
October Burlington it contains three unabridged and 
illustrated with precisely the same plates, while the fourth 
is slightly curtailed, but retains its plate, the beautiful 
frontispiece of Raphael’s Madonna of the Tower. The two 
small-type articles are curtailed to notes, and there are 
several notes, in two cases handsomely illustrated, which 
do not occur in the half-crown edition and are directed 
more especially to the notice of the modern art-student. 
The Shilling Burlington is, of course, not so sumptuous a 
publication as the half-crown edition: its paper is (as a 
practised eye and hand will discern) of rather poorer 
quality ; its i!lustrations are printed from plates that have 
already satisfied the demands of the half-crown public, and 
it contains forty pages of reading matter and nine full- 
page plates as against sixty-eight pages and fourteen 
plates in the parent paper. But the editorial secret of 
knowing what to leave out has been very skilfully 

ractised; and it is only in quantity that the Shelling 
urlington (filia pulchra matris pulchrioris) falls patently 
short of the magazine which all lovers of art have learned 


to value. 


To photography has fallen the honour of being the first 
amongst the applied sciences to have a journal all to itself 
in Esperanto. We have received the first number of the 
Foto-Revuo Internacia, which is described. as a Monata 
Revuo kun Illustrajoj. Whilst we admit the enterprise of 
its publisher, Chas. Mendel of Paris, we fail to see what 
purpose such a journal can serve; for surely photographic 
literature exists wherever cameras and chemicals are sold ; 
and a photographer would hardly read technical articles 
in Esperanto when he could read them in his own tongue. 
Nevertheless, we learn from a foot-note that a large 
assortment of literary and scientific works already exist in 
the new language, and if Esperantists become a very 
numerous body, it might prove that translations into 
Esperanto will reach at one economical stroke an immense 
foreign public. The present publication appears to be 
something of this nature, since it has parallel columns in 
French and a Photo-Revue already exists. The price for 
1 Jare is 5 frankoj. 


Photographers will also be glad to have their attention 
called to the “autumn and lantern number” of the 
Photographic News (in English), the oldest photograph 
weekly in the world, which was founded by Sir William 
Crookes in 1858. The buyer will receive seventy-two good 
pages for his penny and the illustrations show many of the 

est things for this autumn’s photographic exhibitions. 


We are requested to state that Miss Anna Stoddart’ 
author of the life of Mrs. Bishop (Isabella Bird), is not the 
writer of the articles signed “ Lorna’ in the British Weekly. 


On Tuesday, October 30, the winter book-sales begin 
with a four days’ sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s. The first day 
includes the sale of the collection of London and Provin- 
cial Play-Bills formed by Burnham W. Horner and the 
fourth day the dispersal of a small but rare gathering of 
Books on Angling collected by the late Mr. J. E. Jones, 
formerly joint-manager of the British South African Com- 

any. The Play-Bills include a chronologically arranged 
ot relating to Covent Garden Theatre, covering a range 
of nearly eighty years from 1791, a special collection of 
bills of the same theatre ranging from 1780 to 1791 and 
including appearances of Macklin, Miss Farren, S. Kemble, 
Macready, and Mrs. Inchbald ; also the Play-Bill, April 24, 
1795; announcing the last appearance of W. Farren. 
Other lots relate to Garrick in various parts, Madame 








Vestris, Macklin, Edmund Kean, Helen Faucit, Ellen Tree, 
J. B. Booth, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Macready, 
Master Betty and Sir Henry Irving. The Provincial 
Bills refer to Manchester, Bath, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Edinburgh and other towns. 


On the same day will be sold a complete set from the 
commencement in 1769 to 1893 of Royal Academy Cata- 
logues, a presentation copy with autograph from the 
author of the original edition of Alfred Crowquill’s St. 
George and the Dragon with ar/ist’s proofs before letters, 
an Exposition of the Creed, first edition (1659), containing 
all the passages afterwards suppressed, and many books 
of general interest. 


A very rare book occurs in the second day’s sale in 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830, 1833, Privately Printed (in 
Canada), 1862. This volume consists of three poems in 
the volumes of 1830 and 1833 which were not reprinted 
in subsequent editions. The collection of angling books 
to be sold on the fourth day runs to one hundred and 
fifty-two lots, of which perhaps the most remarkable are 
the many editions of ‘“‘The Compleat Angler.” They 
begin with not the first (1653)—that is too much to hope 
for—but a reprint of it with coloured plates, now a scarce 
book, the first (1750) and seventh of Moses Browne’s 
editions, the first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth aad 
ninth editions of that edited by Sir John Hawkins, Major’s 
first and other editions, many editions edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, and an unusually extra-illustrated copy, 
including plates from Pickering, Hopland, Fisher, the 
Sporting Magazine, and other books, and with an intro- 
duction by Richard Le Gallienne. Other angling books 
of note are Bainbridge’s Fly Fisher’s Guide, First edition, 
1816; Thomas Best’s Art of Angling, 1794; Pickering’s 
Reprint (1827) of Dame Juliana Berners, “ Treatyse cf 
Fysshynge wyth an Angle”; The Fresh-water Fishes of 
Great Britain, by Mrs. T. E. Bowditch, 1828; Boosey’s 
Piscatorial Reminiscences (Pickering, 1835); Brooke’s Art 
of Angling, first edition, 1740; The Gentleman Angler, 
**by a Gentleman who has made Angling his Diversion 
upwards of twenty-eight years,” first edition, 1726; 
Hopland’s British Angler’s Manual, first edition; and The 
Compleat Sportsman, by Giles Jacob, 1718. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Linnean Society. Thursday, November 1, 8 p.mM.—Papers: 1. Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, The Structure of Bamboo Leaves; 2. Dr. J. G. de 
Man, On a Collection of Crustacea Decapoda and Stomatopoda, chiefly 
from the Inland Sea of Japan, with descriptions of new species ; 
3. Professor A. J. Ewart, on Hectorella cespitosa, Hook. f., with remarks 
on its systematic position. Exhibitions: 1. The President, Young 
plaice hatched and reared in captivity ; 2. Mr. George Talbot, Ab- 
normal specimens of Equisetum Telmateia, Ehrh. 

Physical Society of London. Friday, October 26, 5 p.m.—Agenda : 
1. Mr. W. A. Scoble, The strength and behaviour of ductile materials 
under combined stress ; 2. Mr. }. M. Baldwin, The behaviour of iron 
small periddic magnetising forces (communicated by Professor 
Trouton); 3. Professor R. W. Wood, Fluorescence and magnetic 
rotation spectra of sodium vapour, and their analysis. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. November 8.—Sale of the 
books, pictures, letters, prints, playbills, etc., of the late J. L. Toole. 
October - to November 2. Sale of books and MSS, comprising the 
library of books on angling of the late J. F. Jones; the playbills of 
Mr. Burnham W. Horner, etc. November 5 and 6. Books and MSS. 
(illustrated and others) of the late C. }. Spence. November 7. 
English gold and silver coins and medals of the late W. W. Wootten. 
November 10. Early printed and rare books and MSS. (illustrated 
and others) from the Mollington Hall Library formed by the late 
Canon G. B. Blomfield. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. October 26.—Sale of china, furni- 
ture, miniatures, clocks, lace, etc., the property of the late Captain 
Reinecker and others. 

Plays: Royal Court Theatre, Man and Superman, October 29 at 8.15. 
English Drama Society : Dekker and Ford’s The Sun's Darling, 
Queen's Gate Hall, October 31. Royalty Theatre : Maeterlinck’s 
Pelleas and Melisande, November 1, evening, and November 2, after- 
noon, Melisande, Lady Vivian; Pelleas, Mr. Frank Lascelles, 

Concerts.—Queen’s Hall: First Chappell Ballad Concert, October 
27,3 P.M. Robert Newman’s annual concert (W: programme), 
November 7, at 8 p.m. Aeolian Hall : Lionel Tertis and York Bowen, 
October 30, at 8.30 P.M. Ernest Newlandsmith: Lecture and Piano- 
forte Concert, November 1, 3.30. 
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LITERATURE 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her son 
Ratpx Nevitt. (Arnold, 15s. net.) 


THERE are few living people who are better qualified to 
hold the mirror up to the society of their time than is 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. She has lived in the centre of it 
since the youth of many conspicuous characters who have 
now passed away. Her memory goes back to the ’thirties 
and ‘forties, when England, or at least that part of Norfolk 
with which she is most familiar, was a merrier England 
than it is to-day. When in town, she came into contact 
with Samuel Rogers, Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, and Mr. Elliott Warburton, the 
author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.’”’ In the season 
in which she came out, she records that she went to “‘ fifty 
balls, sixty parties, about thirty dinners, and twenty-five 
breakfasts.” As a child she once breakfasted with old 
Lord Hertford, Thackeray’s Lord Steyne, the incident she 
remembers most vividly being that a cow was “ milked 
into a superb pail, the milk providing a sillabub for the 
guests.” At that time Vauxhall and Cremorne were still 
the fashionable resorts that they are represented to be in 
“Vanity Fair.” Lady Dorothy was married in 1847 to 
her cousin, Reginald Nevill, and spent her honeymoon at 
Burnham Thorpe in the house once inhabited by the great 
and immortal Nelson. Her husband was fond of coaching 
and was associated with her father in the ownership of 
race-horses. He also combined the somewhat opposite 
tastes of collecting and farming. The London home of 
the married couple was in Upper Grosvenor Street, where 
they had Mr. Disraeli as their neighbour. They bought 
an estate on the borders of Hampshire and Lady 
Dorothy’s vivacious accounts of shooting and other 
parties in her youth are as full of charm as her 
memories of town society. What she says about the 
latter has a peculiar interest. Society itself has undergone a 
revolution in her time. Its boundaries used to be strictl 
defined, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all 
who were members of society in those days knew one 
another. To-day there are worlds within worlds, smart 
sets, racing sets, art sets, and even business sets, for the 
old exclusiveness has gone away, probably never to return. 
The self-made man of the mid-Victorian period had to 
plot to receive invitations; now he is overwhelmed by 
them. Any peculiarities that might have clung to him 
during his climb upwards from the end of the ladder 
would have been observed by the gay and fanciful spirits 
who led society then. Now they are not only tolerated 
but almost —— as distinctions. wn A Dorothy 
Nevill is probably right in saying that on the whole society 
to-day is somewhat duller than it used to be. Croesus 
does not unite to his other gifts the faculty of conversa- 
tion. Mr. Bernal Osborne would be out of place in it 
to-day. Lady Dorothy rather maliciously suggests that 
the business man is somewhat too dull to bring clever 
conversation. He is afraid of being made a butt. The 
members of the society of her early days “ had no ulterior 
object beyond intelligent, cultured and dignified enjoy- 
ment,” but society to-day is “‘on the make.” She 
says: 

It is, I think, a good deal owing to the preponderance of the com- 
mercial element in Society that conversation has sunk to its present 
dull level of conventioral chatter. The commercial class has always 
mistrusted verbal brilliancy and wit, deeming such qualities, ee 
with some justice, frivolous and unprofitable. The old leisured 
aristocracy of the past delighted in gathering together people of con- 
versational power, and for this reason alone certain individuals whose 
sole credentials were their wit and mental cultivation were accorded a 
place in Society. There were several such men, of whose origin 
nothing was known or asked, whose claim to social consideration lay 
in cultivated and well-stored brains—these were welcomed without 
demur, A brilliant conversationalist enjoyed special privileges, and 
when he taiked other people were content to listen. Now people do 
not talk: they chatter. 





All this is very much to the point, and the moral is 
driven home by many clever descriptions of the wits of 
old time. It is somewhat difficult to give adequate 
examples of the witty stories with which this book abounds, 
but here is an excellent one of Abraham Ha d of 
Quarterly Review fame, whose irritating trick of misquoting 
in French is well known: 


On one occasion, for instance, for some reason of his own, anxious 
to impress his hearers with a sense of his personal importance, he 
sought to do so through the medium of the accepted French saying, 
‘* Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vécu prés d'elle,"’ Unfortunately, 
however, he stumbled upon the word “avec'’ instead of ‘' prés,"’ 
without suspicion of the solecism he had committed and the entirely 
changed meaning of the phrase, and was, in consequence, summarily 
annihilated by the sarcasm, ‘ Well, if you have, it isn’t manners to 
Say so,."’ 


— amusing anecdotes are told of ‘‘ the old Duke” at 
Strathfieldsaye. Luckily his ways were known, and what 
would have been rudeness in another was interesting in 
himself. Here, for instance, is a characteristic story about 


Irving : 


The carriage had been at the door for two or three minutes, whilst 
Mr. Irving was lingering over lunch, when at last he said to the Duke: 
** Well, I suppose I ought to be off now, though there is still plenty 


of time.” 
To which the answer was; ‘‘ Mr. Irving, the day is hot—the horses 


not yours—you had better go.” 


He used to go about dressed in an old felt hat and an. 
aged cloak of the sort once known asa “ roquelaure,” and. 
this combined with his goggles made him a figure of a 
very noticeable and eccentric kind. There is a good story 
of his going once with Lady Dorothy to the Crystal Palace, 
where a donkey show was being held: 


On our arrival there nothing would prevent him from walking on 
the especial piece of ground marked out ‘‘ For Judges Only." At first 
I accompanied him in this illegal perambulation, but, seeing a good 
deal of whispering and flutter amongsi the officials, I told him that we 
really had no right to be there, and had better withdraw before we 
were ordered off. The old Duke, however, would not listen to me, 
saying it was all nonsense, and that for his own part he should remain 
where he was; ifI was afraid, I had better leave him and see what 
would happen, and accordingly I abandoned the sacred spot, amidst 
his bitter taunts of cowardice. He continued to stroll about as 
before, when presently an official approached him and said: “ Sir, 
may I ask, are you ajudge?” ‘' A judge of what?" thundered the 
Duke. ‘‘Ofdonkeys,”camethereply. “Certainly lam, and” (look- 
ing hard at the man) ‘‘ a very good one too; leave me alone.” Very 
much abashed, the man slunk back to his fellows, and another con- 
sultation ensued. Eventually someone ae the identity of the 
eccentric stranger, who, indeed, presented a figure, once seen, difficult 
to forget, and the committee of management sent to him to say that 
they would esteem it an honour if he would consent to act as one of 


the judges. 


At the end of the publishing season these reminiscences 
will probably be described as the liveliest volume that it 
has produced. It is crammed with good things from 
beginning to end. 


H. A. J. M. 


Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. 
(Arnold, 5s. net.) 


SHREWSBURY, to adapt a simile of Cicero’s is like the 
Trojan Horse, from which issued meri principes. Perhaps 
the most outstanding figure of all the mert principes— 
from that admirable scholar and composer Dr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy to the most recent among Salopian versifiers, 
Mr. Archer-Hind, whose delightful volume has been 
recently reviewed by us—is the illustrious H. A, J. M.,a 
name known to every reader of the Sabrinae Corolla as that 
of a prince of composers. I myself, while still an under- 
graduate, knew by heart all Munro’s verses in the Sabrinae 
Corolla, Folia Silvulae and Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 
School, and in later life, when I had attained to the 
honour of his acquaintance, received from him versions 
from time to time. It was, he told me in a letter, my in- 
tense admiration of his version of ‘ To be or not to be” 
in Lucretian hexameters which set him on rendering the 


By H. A. J. Munro, 
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same piece in Greek iambics. Both of these admirable 
translations adorn the present volume. I think m 
favourite pieces were these two, Chevy Chase” in Gree 
hexameters, Tennyson’s “Fill the cup” in Latin ‘Sap- 
hics, the same poet’s ‘For I dipt into the future ” in 
tin Alcaics, and all his noble Latin and Greek 
hexameters, to which are added many as great in the 
recently published collection. His Greek hexameters 
never violate the rule forbidding the trochaic caesura in 
the foutth foot, a rule often neglected by modern com- 
rs. Indeed, it was Munro who first enounced the law 
to British scholars and emended some passages in which 
it‘was violated. One of the prettiest of such corrections 
was by the brilliant Ahrens, who in Theocr. 18.15 for 
hs tros & freos Mevé\ae, red yvis dde read by a brilliant emenda- 
tion MereAa, red d vvds dde. May Ddigress further to remark 
that from this. Idyll Tennyson ‘took one of ‘his charming 
adaptations from his favourite Greek poet? In rocai 
mrepmdécros'we have the source of Tennyson’s 


charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands. 


This may have been observed before, but ‘have not met 
any notice ofit. The other best known loans are “ softer 
than sleep” in “The Palace of Art” and. the simile in 
which the muscles of the sleeping Geraint are likened 
to the smooth firm pebbles under the ‘waters of a clear- 
flowing book (Theocr. 22, 48-50). 

A new and delightful feature in this ‘book ‘is the 
occasional use of the rapturous «metre of Catullus’s 
‘nuptial’ poem,” a measure rarely essayed by modern 
composers. I give an example of it from the Song of 
Deborah (Judges v.): 


The mother of Sisera 

looked out at a window 

and cried through the lattice 

‘ why is his chariot so long in coming, 
why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?"’ 


Her wise ladies answered her, 
yea, she returned answer to herself. 


‘* Have they not . 

have they not divided the spoil ? 

to every man a damsel or two, 

to Sisera a prey of divers colours, 

a prey of divers colours of needle-work, 

of divers colours of needle-work on both sides, 
meet for the necks 

of them that take the:spoil."” 


So let all thine enemies 
sh,,O Lord; 
ut let them that love him 
be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might. 


Sisareia ab aedibus 

mater exseruit caput 

per fenestram ita clamitans 

cur morantur equi diu ? 
cur rotae-retinentur ? 


Tum cataecomites, sibique 

ipsa talia reddidit 

nonne res bene cesserit, 

praeda contigerit, duae 
cuique tresve puéliae ? 


Praeda praeterea duci, 
mille praeda coloribus, 
picta vestis et hinc et hinc 
utilis spoliantium 

colla condecerare. 


Sic, Deus, pereat:tibi 
quisquis invidiosus est, 
— te bene diligunt 
oreant quasi vi sua 
Sol ut incipit ire. 


Here is another example of this soaring measure, so apt 
for invocation. It is from Milton’s Penseroso (3x) and is 
very difficult ; 





Come, -pensive:Nun, devout and: pure, 
Sober, ‘steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestick train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing: with the skies, 

* Thy rapt soul siting in thine eyes, 
There held in-holy fashion-still 
a thyself to marble, till 
With asad teaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on theearth:as fast. 
And bring with thee.calm Peace:and Quiet, 
Spare Fast that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears thé Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. 


Huc, Vestalis, ades, pio 
corde seria cogitans, 
casta sobria-pervicax, 
Os severa, nigerrimo 
palla operta colore. 
Ista nobilis instita 
fluctuante superbiat, 
Cypriseque umeros tibi 
pulla rica coerceat 
sindonis pudibundos. 


Perge, sed solito statu, 
sed pari pede prodeas, 
os gerens meditantis et 
colloquentia cum polo 


valta, plena animae vi. 
Tota mens ibi sit, sacroque 
illigata furore, fi 
marmor inscia : mox humum 
“fixa lumine plumbeo 
tristis intueare. 
Paxque blanda,; Quies, simulque 
Abstinentia eat-tenax, 
caelitum hospita quae frequens 
audit Aonidum.choros 
psallere ad Iovis aram. 


Hereswe observe the passionate. admiration which the 
greatscholar had for the Republican poets. with their 
magnificent strength sometimes even approaching harsh- 


‘mess. ‘When hewrites elegiacs we hear Catullus rather 


than Ovid. We have elisions in the Jast half of the 
pentameter which Ovid would have deemed-more flagitious 
than the crime to which he owed his exile. Weare, hew- 
ever, often compensated by.a-bold-vigour .of which Ovid 
would be incapable : 

Afterwits are dearly bought, 

let-thy forewit guide-thy thought. 


Stat magno bona mens Epimetheos empta : fac ergo 
arte Promethea tu tuacorda regas. 


Let not ambition mock their useful. toil, 

their homely joys and destiny obscare, 

nor grandeur hear:with a disdainful smile 

the short and, simple annals of the:poor. 

Non bonus iste:labor nec rustica gandia nec sit 
obscura haec tibi sors, ambitiose, iocus, 

nec risu, trabeate, tuo plebeia superbo 
Acta, breveet simplex, excipiantur; opus. 


Far from smooth though these elegiacs are, they..are 
vigorous and they are Latin, but the same.canbardly be 
said for.the version.in the first edition of: Arundéines. t, 
which had for. the last: line 


pauperis historiam, sit brevis illa, domi. 


This view of the rude strength of ’'Munro’s Elegiacs is 
beautifully put by that master of hexameters, the late 
Canon Evans of Durham, in.a letter to Munro, of. .which I 


-cannotiforbear quoting a. few verses. They are given by 
‘Mr. Duff in hisinteresting Preface : 


Per vestigia vatis 
Paeligni minus isse reor te, maxime Munro, 
quam sighasse novum sermonem .. . 
.Si qui forte.satus Romana gente fuisset 
Aeschylus, atque.elegos voluisset.adire Latinos, 
talem crediderim scripturum carmina vatem 


* haud aliena tuis, qui stant quasi marmore versus 
et similes solido structis adamante columnis. 
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Such.were the letters which scholars used to write. toeach 
other a generation ago. 

The, fact..is, Gray's. Elegy should not be rendered in 
‘elegiacs but..in hexameters. It .is..a.solemn,, grave, re- 
~Mlective poem quite .alien from the fluent lightness and 
easy grace of elegiac verse. Moreover, Munro’s version of 

the Elegy.snffers from a defect: common to Shrewsbury 
-men. Inthe anxiety.to achieve exact verbal correspond- 
 enee,. they ,sometimes, sacrifice, the. spirit to the, letter : 

xurss Parvus erus,does not,mean “ the little tyrant of, his 
fields” but “‘a.smallowner.of a.farm.” The very same 
‘weapon, may ‘be brought to. bear on Munro .which he 
launched at, Wakefield's version of 


‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Wakefield’s version was 


In tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter, 


which, .as Munro pointed out, is,capable of but one 
meaning, 


‘The path of a public office leads tothe gorge of a hillock. 


Again,.when in the,tenth line the.owl complains to the 
rmoon of intruders, the phrase rusticitatis agit, “ charges 
with ..cudeness,” introduces a very.alien image of an 
.agtion,.at: Jaw, and is hardly justified, by Luacr. iii. 963 
jure .. .,agat,“‘ rightly.would she, bring-her charge.”’ 
The.,same. adherence.,to the letter has marred a fine 
rendering from Macbeth on. p. 34 where,he translates 


to the last syllable of recorded time 
xpbvov ypadévros cvAdaBiy €s bordryy. 


Now this is not Greek, unless ypdgev xpévov means “ to 
tecord time.” . In.the same piece papos is not the word for 
an idiot in 
it [life] is a tale 
told by. an idiot full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing. 
That adjective is applicable to a-dull, sluggish, stupid’ 
animal person, who would not be full of sound and fury- 
There.is,an expression in a somewhat. similar passage in 
Euripides (Tvoad. 1205) .which seems. exactly suitable. 
| [t.as- EumAneros. d2 4vOpwros,,and refers to the wild gestures 
of a maniac. 
Hence, though, as I have already said, Salopians have 
roduced,some of the finest. translations into Greek and 
atin verse ever published, we do not meet happy fours 
de force, whichin neglecting the letter ta some extent. per- 
fectly. preserve the spirit,,such as Jebb’s 


Sveipoy elSov Gri kdx Oeod wpochy 


for 
I-had a-dream which was-not-alladream, 


-or-another composer’s 
‘*fert unus et-alter 
talia-dona dies "*-Parthis mendacior addo, 
for a line in Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison, 
J get these things,often—but that .was a bounce. 
R. Y. Tyrre., 


—_—_— 





THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE 


Garrick and ‘lis Oirele,\By Mrs, Clement Parsons, (Methuen, 
‘12s, 6d. net.) 

‘The'Annals of Covent Garden’ Theatre from 1732 to 1897. By 
‘Henry Saxe) Wynpuam. 2 vols, (Chatto:& Windus, 
21s, net.) 

Occasional Papers: Dramatic and Historical. By H. B. Irvine, 
(Bickers, 3s. 6d.) 


HERE are three very different books. Mrs. Parsons’s forms 
one.of. what.seems to be growing. into.a series of 
biographies paying special attention to the contemporary 
setting ofthe main figure. Mr. Irying’s-volume starts 





off with the lectures on the English stage in the eighteenth 
century which he, delivered before the ,.Royal Institution ; 


Mr. Saxe Wyndham,is a patient, indeed,,.a humble 


chronicler, who has. got. together. his. facts caretally and 
thoroughly into a,form which will make his book yaluable 
for purposes of-reference. It is the fault ofan uninterest- 


ing subject-(for the history.of Covent Garden, Theatre has 


been strangely wninteresting). rather. than of the author 
that makes this bock,a little unattractive to the reader. 
Between Mrs. Parsons and Mr. Irving there is all the 
difference in therworld. ;The,author of “ Garrick and his 
Circle” has realised that you cannot write about such a 


-person. as little Davy and his friends in. any.high-falutin’, 


monumental style. You must be light. and sprightly; 
and she is light. and.sprightly. She has.,written a very 
charming .and entertaining book, which clothes wide 
learning in graceful though transparent chiffon. The pity 
is that she ;has not always—or not. often—distinguished 
between lightness of the right and the wrong kinds. 
“Oh, Pip, Pip,” said .Mrs. Gadsby to her husband, 
**How much of you jis.a.solemn, married man, and 
how much .a horrid, slangy schoolboy?” We feel, .in- 
clined to .say to,Mrs. Parsons: “Oh madam, ,\how 
much of you is a witty, learned lady, and how mach 
a horrid, slangy schoolboy?” Mr. Irving, on the 
other ,hand—frock-coated lecturer before a solemn 
audience; champion of the art he worthily loves, and 
finely practises—is very serious and, grave. His style 
tends a little to the.pompous and turgid ; hes very much 
in earnest—in,the Royal Institution lectures and, others of 
these papers—in, his championship of a profession,which he 
believes to be. still the object of much injustice. and un- 
fair prejudice. Is it? Not more now, we think, ,than 
other artistic professions. If it.is attacked or sneered 


at.by people of supposed culture, who—like Mr. Birrell 


—ought to .know better, the attacks and. sneers are 
mainly reaction from the. excessive adulation of the 
foolish. Besides, it annoys, us all,to see a hundred. actors’ 
.portraits ina ;shop-window,,and not one. of. ourselves, 
and,.we go away and write, bad-tempered .things. It 
annoyed Dr. Johnson to find Davy so much richer. and more 
popular than himself,,and he,said bad-tempered things. 
Besides, the .world. will always. contain, many . Tolstoys, 
Johnsons and Stigginses—men whom either total ignorance 
of the drama, or a total lack.of the power of making- 
-believe. renders potential enemies of the actor and his art. 

We are accustomed to imagine that only since the 
coming of the Bancrofts,and Sir Henry Irving have 
actors enjoyed that-social.positionand repute which they 
now enjoy to. the. annoyance of .the jealous. It is, clear 
that such.a,view.is..mistaken. Garrick moved in. higher 
‘* circles” .than even Sir Henry Irving; ,the eighteenth 
century was the age in.which the adulation of the actor 
was carried to.a higher, pitch than it had reached before, 
or has reached since. . That, players. were ever,a, despised 
class—outside the official attitude, and the prejudice. of 
Puritans—-we doubt. The public.grief at,the death of 
Richard Burbage was almost as great as that at Garrick’s ; 
there were scores of tributes,to. Betterton which show him 


valued not, only as.actor but.also.as man. To,be successful, 
-in fact, was,as in all other walks ,of life;.to .be, socially 


successful. In the eighteenth century .it ,was .to be 
immensely successful. .Many actors, then.as now, started 
fair. .Garrick’s father may have, been ‘‘a poor half-pay 
captain” ; but half-pay captains have, away of holding 
themselves to be gentlemen. 

Wilks was grandson of a judge [we are quoting: Mr. Irving], and 
gave up.a.lucrative post in the.War Office.at Dublin.to become an 
actor ; F, Barton] Booth was the son of a country gentleman, related to 
the Earls of Warrington ; and Mrs, Oldfield, the daughter of a captain 
in the Army. Cibber, Quin, Garrick, Foote, Macklin, Henderson, 
Mrs. Barry.and.Mrs, Clive all came of what.we. may.call respectable 
antecedents. 


Peg Woffington was the daughter of a, bricklayer and 


cried halfpenny salads on College Green, and Mrs. Siddons 
was *‘ born: on the stage”’ ; but the balance is strongly in 
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favour of that respectable descent, the supposed lack of 
which is sometimes held to be a reproach to the actor’s 
character and sometimes a guarantee of good acting, 
according to the mood of the scoffer. 

The eighteenth century, says Mr. Irving, “is, in 
theatrical ‘history, the century of the actor.” The 
reason why is worth looking into. Some day the philo- 
sophic historian of the stage, who will make the proper 
use of valuable books like Mr. Saxe Wyndham’s, will come 
and explain this, among a thousand other things that 
need explanation. It is Mr. Irving who makes the point 
that the actor came to the fore because the plays he 
acted were so dull. To-day we cannot read, we could 
not endure to see acted, the interminable tragedies that 
were the staple fare of those times. Any genuine inspira- 
tion which the Restoration drama may have drawn from 
the continental classicism had died out; but the theory 
remained. In a formal age, these formal things were 
valued. The “right conduct” ofthe plot, “just” senti- 
ments, ‘‘ correct’’ verse—these were the things that were 
demanded. There was a pattern, and the playwrights 
followed it, slipping further and further from any study of 
life as it is, under the shadow of the heroics that old 
John Dryden and his fellows had —— many years 
before. But yet they had not arrived at the idea of an 
intellectual content—an idea—for a play. It was a purely 
emotional affair, addressed to the ‘“‘sentiments.” And 
since in reproducing over and over again the same 
formula there is no chance for emotion, it had to be 
supplied by the actor. It was, as Mrs. Parsons does not 
neglect to observe, an emotional age, an age in which tears 
and strong drink were closely allied and both in high 
favour; and they liked their emotion thick and strong. 
They liked it even in their comedy. The post-Cibber 
“reform” of the drama meant the substitution, by 
Steele and his more lacrymose followers, of the senti- 
mental comedy that was as tearful as the tragedy; and 
though Goldsmith came to show them how to be at once 
merry and wise, it was long before the lesson was learned. 
Here was the chance of the Garricks, the Mrs. Barrys, the 
Booths and the rest. They made the dry bones live. If 
ever there was a period when, more than at any other, the 
actor deserved the name of creative artist, it was the 
eighteenth century. He took the skeleton and made it 
a man, filled it with life and feeling, and by his own tears 
drew the tears of an adoring audience. When he could 
stand no more of it, he revived a play of Shakespeare or 
an old comedy. But the point of view of the audience 
remained the same, It was (and very likely for the 
most part still is) the actor they came to see: Garrick’s 
Lear or Abel Drugger, Booth’s Romeo, Mrs. Pritchard's 
Beatrice; and the most philosophical age in England 
took its Shakespeare as a chance for its favourite actors 
or a delightful field for squabbles on textual emendation. 
The world had changed before the coming of Lamb, and 
Coleridge, and Hazlitt. 

The nineteenth century was the period, as Mr. Irving 
points out, when the actor rather disappeared behind the 
scenery. What of the twentieth? We pay more attention 
to plays now, and less to players—outside the musical 
comedies, where, as of old, they remain the only creators. 
Their personal popularity may be less (or it may not); 
but their task, as it seems to us, is likely to become more 
difficult with the increasing subtlety of the material they 
have tointerpret. But they will always be quite popular 
enough to satisfy reasonable beings; and will always have 
pin-pricks enough to call forth those eloquent defences of 
their profession and their art, of which Mr. Irving’s is one 
of the best yet written. 


THE OTHER FARMER GEORGE 
(Constable, 


Letters and Recollections of George Washington. 
12s. 6d.) 


AT heart Wa-hington was a farmer always, in spite of 
the fact that as, a boy he was very anxious to be a 





soldier: in practice he was a farmer, with intervals de- 
voted to soldiering and public life. This bulky volume 
of letters shows him almost entirely as a farmer and 
illustrates that domestic side 6f his character very well, 
although, it must be owned, it contains ane letters that 
are too trivial to be of any interest at all. The majority 
of the Jetters were written to Mr. Tobias Lear, who was 
tutor to Wasbington’s adopted children and afterwards 
bis private secretary for sixteen years and his A.D.C. 
There are also some miscellaneous letters and a diary of 
Washington’s last days kept by Mr. Lear. 

The most noticeable fact about all the letters is the 
writer’s mastery of detail, and it is a fact which shows 
how hard he must have worked. The calls upon his time 
and hospitality were many. He wrote in 1797, for 
example: 


Unless some one pops in unexpectedly—Mrs. Washington and 
myself will do what I believe has not been done within the last 
twenty years by us—that is to set down to dinner by ourselves. 


In spite of this, we find him writing to his secretary on all 
manner of subjects connected with his estate. The price 
of blankets, the hire and purchase of servants, the re- 
pair of his coach-harness, the Hessian fly in the turnip- 
seed, wine-coolers and a sick mare, are specimens of 
what occupied his thoughts. Indeed, his epistles are at 
times almost Pauline in their variety. If only there were 
a reference to a coppersmith or a cloak we could easily 
quote a parallel to the following : 


with 


The newly published Pamphlets, pray purchase, and brin ~ 
a s 


you for me; Mr. Dandridge knows what I already have. 
Peter Porcupine’s Gazette to be sent to me as a Srbscriber. 


In another letter he writes to thank a correspondent for 
a pamphlet, but: 


being on the point of celebrating Harvest hcme, I must te allowed, 
as a Farmer, to make every other matter yield to the eccomplishment 
thereof, that being over, the Pamphlet, 1 am persuaded will be read 
with edification and pleasure. 


It is curious, however, that the letters . »ntain few political 
allusions—except rumours of peace or war between 
France and Great Britain—and no very xtriking remarks 
on general subjects. The choice of suiiable schools for 
his children was for some time on his mind, and he makes 
some shrewd observations on what is necessary in aschool. 
The letters also show Washington to have been a kind 
and considerate master to his servants, but in this connec- 
tion there is one letter which contains a paragraph of 
considerable interest : 


If it should be convenient [he wrote], and perfectly safe for you to 
engage for me, on reasonable terms a complete Black Smith, you 
would oblige me by doing so, As there are _laws in England 
prohibiting such engagements under severe penalties, and such may 
exist in other Countries, you will understand me clearly that for no 
consideration whatsoever would I have you run the risk of encounter- 
ing them. 


Nor was Washington a conservative landowner, for on 
one occasion we find him anxious about the inland navi- 
gation of the Potomac and desirous of hearing the opinion 
of an engineer who “ professes to be particulariy well 
skilled in the application of steam, in propelling Boats 
(in an easy and cheap manner) against the Stream.” 

The letters, which were not intended, of course, for 
publication, are all so straightforward and frank that 
they are an excellent index to the writer’s mind. The 
only point in them which is open to doubt is one where, in 
writing to his secretary, he says: 


I find another of the Federal Judges (Hopkinson) has by his death 
occasioned a vacancy in the District of Pennyslvania. As some have 
and others will unquestionably apply for the appointment, I wish you 
would use every indirect means in your power to ascertain the public 
cpinion, with respect to the fittest character as a successor to 

opkinson. Pursue the same mode to learn who it is thought would 
fill the present Auditor's office (as he will be appointed Comptroller) 
with the greatest ability and integrity. 
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It would hardly have been thought that Washington 
red twopence for public opinion, and the confession 
brings out an unexpected flaw in his character. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN 
The Heart of England, By Epwarp Tuomas, (Dent, 21s. net.) 


THE classical example of Isaak Walton shows that the 
townsman may widely appreciate country effects that 
- become a little dim to the rustic through 
amiliarity. We do not know whether Mr. Edward Thomas 
be city or landward bred, but, as he begins his book with a 
chapter on leaving town, the inference that he spends 
some time in London is a fair one. His book bears a 
resemblance in more than the title-page to another recently 
published work, but it has a distinguishing feature in the 
scraps of folk poetry that are brought in. They are 
chosen with taste and used most appropriately. We take 
the liberty of quoting one which will probably be new to 
most of our readers : 


Mary come into the field 

To work along of I, 

Digging 4 geen soe wurzels, 

For they be a-growing high, 
Dig ‘em up by the roots, 
Dig ’em upsby the roots, 
Put in your’ spade, 
Don't be afraid, 
Dig ’em up by the roots. 


Our master is a hard one, 
He pays us very small! ; 
And if we stop a moment 
We hear his voice to call— 
‘* Dig ’em up by the roots,"’ etc. 


We work all day together, 
Till all the light is past ; 
And only going homewards 
Do we join hands at last. 
** Dig ’em up by the roots,’’ etc. 


For many years we've been sweethearts 
And week the fields along, 
And sometimes even now 
Mary will sing the old song— 
‘* Dig ‘em up by the roots,"’ etc, 


The fault of the book is that it is written in a style that 
is much too affected. Holy simplicity is a virtue to which 
the author has not attained. We cannot open a page 
without meeting such phrases as ‘‘a rising tide of long, 
starry herbage,” ‘‘ vast green cumulus clouds with round 
summits,” ‘‘ receding glooms of blue,” and “ cool yellow 
grass. In the Heart of England we imagine that the 
diction would have been of a homelier description. The 
rustic never sees “the hot air quiver in crystal ripples 
like the points of swords.” Occasionally we catch just a 
glimpse of better things in this writer. In his description 
of a country churchyard, for instance, he tells of a vicar 
who objected to an inscription attributed to Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The bereaved person erased the offend- 
ing words of origin, and until recently you might read: 


God rest his soul ! 


beneath which he put “Kings iii.” The following 
passage is not entirely innocent of the faults to which we 
have drawn attention, yet speaks of gifts that might be 
chastened into a sound English style : 


Where are the robuster views of which this is a latereminder ? The 
gay, the fanciful, the calmly elaborate epitaphs seem to have gone for 
ever, and in the newer portion of the churchyard it is hard not to think 
of death, unless we turn to the unnamed little mounds that rise and 
fall like summer waters, so calm, so soft, so green, that fancy cannot 
make them aught save pillows for the weary. 


He was a merry man, 


The book is illustrated with pictures in colour which at 
all events show that the art of colour-printing is still 
in its infancy. There is one drawing of Northumbrian 
hinds tossing the farmer when the last load has been led, 





which is not good in itself, and is, we believe, inaccurate. 
The custom was for the women workers to toss the 
master. Here they are calmly looking on. 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS 
English Historians. By A.J. Grant. (Blackie, 2s. 6d. net.) 


TimE was when a book upon the history of the writing of 
history might well have appeared, only to lapse into imme- 
diate oblivion. In these days, however, when a genuine 
thirst for historical knowledge and historical accuracy has 
laid hold upon the great Universities, the widening circle 
of historians and students of history will doubtless 
welcome Mr. Grant’s interesting and suggestive book as a 
delightful relaxation from the dusty search through 
Manorial Rolls and crabbed manuscripts. 

The book is in three parts, of which the first is an 
Introduction. In this Mr. Grant deals with the phases 
and forms which English historical writing has taken. He 
maintains the view that the writing of history, as we now 
understand the word, began in England only in the early 
half of the eighteenth century, when Bolingbroke, relegated 
to private life by the failure of his political schemes, took 
to writing instead of making history—as certain later 
statesmen have done. 

Before the Renaissance, bald chronicle narrative, re- 
lieved by bursts of heroic poetry, obtained in historical 
literature. In the Tudor era, with Roper’s “‘ More,” and 
Cavendish’s ‘‘ Wolsey,” there is some advance, but Mr. 
Grant stigmatises these works as still * rambling, uncriti- 
cal, and anecdotal.” The seventeenth century he calls 
“too busy making history to write it,” while he dismisses 
Clarendon, the greatest historian of the age, as too partisan. 
With the eighteenth century the unity of history was, 
according to Mr. Grant, appreciated for the first time. 

Part I. gives extracts from Bacon’s writings down to 
Professor Bury’s inaugural lecture in 1903, showing 
various views on the art and use of historical writing. 

“ Philosophy teaching by experience” is the most fre- 
quently quoted definition of history throughout ; the 
views on the use of history are, however, widely different. 
Hume recommends the study of history particularly to 
ladies, ‘‘ those who are debarred the severer studies by the 
tenderness of their complexion, and the weakness of their 
education,” ‘‘ History,” he goes on, ‘‘ amuses the fancy 
as it improves the understanding.” The modern claims a 
more important function for history—to Seeley it is the 
school of statesmen. 

Bolingbroke’s views on research are rank heresy to 
modern ears; he avows “‘a contempt for the whole busi- 
ness of these learned lives’? which are spent in “ groping 
in the dark mazes of Antiquity.” Typical of the modern 
school, Lord Acton sees in the toiling of the researchers 
the means by which posterity may gain a loftier, truer 
view of history than we have yet attained. 

Part II. is composed of well-chosen quotations to illus- 
trate the history of historiography. It begins with a piece 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in which King Aelfred’s 
messenger and the appearance of a “long haired star” 
are jotted down one after the other, as the history of two 
years of national life, while following on comes the famous 


song, how : 
Eadmund Aetheling 
life long glory 
in battle won, 
with edges of swords 
at Brunanburh. 


Then follow passages from most of the greatest English 
historians down to Carlyle’s French Revolution, that 
 rhapsodical sermon,” and Gardiner’s History. 

“English Historians’ cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those interested in history as a well-proportioned 
and scholarly work. 
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ALL SOULS” EVE 


ALL the day Love watched where the ruined roses 


Guard the grave of Hope, till the night and darkness 


Fell upon him there, and a gracious silence 
Sweeter than songs are. 


Like a lonely star in the moonless heaven 
Love’s lamp shone above the’ruin of rose-leaves, 
Set there lest the feet of the Dead, returning, 


He slept, he-dreamed, he waked, he mused, ° 
Yet very seldom ever spake, ' 

From childhood’s hours he seemed confused. 
Approaching him, I said, “‘ Awake, 


“Look up.’ And-soon theold man’s eyes 
Turned to me, though he looked half-dead. 
This gave me-such a new surprise, 

I spoke to him again. I said,’ 
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Haply should stumble. 


All the night Love waited for Hope who came not, 
Till the rosés shivered at Dawn’s caresses, 

Till the pale flame, weary of wasted vigil, 

Died with the daybreak.’ 


ANGELA GORDON. 


HALLOW MAS 


On, the ring of the moon was glowing 
When I went hempseed sowing ![— 
For fain I would be knowing 
What lovers’ footsteps mean; 
And ruddy hung the beeches, 
And yellow swung the birches, 





Down in the deép glades in the dusk'o” Halloween. 


The fir tree in the bracken 
In its arms would me have taken, 
And whispered mé to waken ;— 
But down the dim boreen, 
Golden swung the chestnuts, 
And redder hung the beeches} 
Down in the green lanes in the spell o’ Halloween. 


Now the ring of the moon is setting, 
And fain I'd be forgetting 
The doubts, the fears, the fretting, 
And be as I have been !— 
But greyer gleams the/aslr tree, 
And darker dreams the fir tree, 


For ever in the deep glades in the dusk 0’ Halloween. 


Alice E. GILLINGTON, 





LINES FOUND IN A -WOODMAN’S 


COTTAGE 


AMONGST THE QUANTOCK HILLS IN 1888; AND 
SENT FROM BRISTOL BY A CANON, THEN 


NEWLY IN RESIDENCE* 
A MAN there was of woodland fame 
His days were many, health seemed good, 
I will not mention now his name, 
For three score years between us stood: 





* They were supposed by the C 


who haunted the Quantocks in 1796, and advocated ‘simplicity of 
diction. 


anon to have been written by a poet 





“ Now, William, why upon that stone, 
Do you sit here so many hours, 

With naught to do,‘ and all alone, 
Under the sun, and ’mid the showers ? 


“Rise up, old William, rise, I say, 

And give your aged limbs a walk, 

They need it in a kind of way, 

’Twill help you too to wholesonte talk.” 


He waked, he gazed, he turnedhim round, 
To see if any one was near, 

Then cast his eyes back to the ground, 
And said, “ Good sir, I truly fear 


** My days on earth are getting few, 
My aged limbs are very sore, 
And so my words are these to’ you: 
‘I cannot do it any more.’”’ 


With that he laid him down again, 
And turned him over unto sleep, 
As if he were ‘in real pain. 

I say, it almost made me weep. 


Yet, Sir, I gathered from this man, 
To rest contented all the day, 

And live just any way we can. 

Now, reader, learn from what I say’ 


In all your sorrows’be content 
To take whatever's old or new. 
Be thankful for each blessing sent, 
And deem it quite enough for you. 








NUGA SCRIPTORIS 


VI, HOW TO UTILISE OUR CATHEDRALS’ 
PROFITABLY 


THE previous number in this series of papers was devoted to 
the use of Church Services to Agnostics. It referred only. 
to worship, to ‘“‘Common’Prayer”’ and: Praise; and'‘the« 
public reading of “Lessons” from the Hebrew and 

Christian Scriptures. Noallusion was made to the clamant 

need of a new or revised Lecticnary, adapted not so much 
to modern as to universal wants; but this is a subject to 
be afterwards considered. Another one, viz., tow to make 
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the most fruitful: usesof: our National Cathedrals, is of! 
importance: 

The-doors of these princely structures stamdalways open 
fes, wershippers: to. resort: to—although they ‘are’ not 
madé use of{for-private devotion in: Britain»so much: as: 
they are.on the Gontinent: of Eusope—and daily. there: 
is» a; double: Service: in» public for: all) who: value: it; 
with sermons on Sundays» for: those- who) appreciate: 
theme Evem a: visit: to’ these: great buildingss which 
express in: their: construction the» religious: thought, 
aspiration, and: faith: of Christendom, is: a: privilege 
Seeemmnge be:sumymed:up in» words. Especially when 
the: 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed their divine sounds, and mixed powers employ, 


the.gain. even .to.the casual visitant, is, incalculable. 
Merely..to,walk,, in silence. reverently along, the; aisles; to: 
look.and.\listenvin silence; is an education,of >the noblest 
kind.. But surely, these-buildings-—which;are apriceless: 
national .asset—might|be used. to prefit: im ways~ which! 
they are not now.., 

It .is useless to allude;te the kind of:sermon,at times) 
offered.-to the. listener, discourses, which, do more;:harm) 
than good, and detract so much from the gain. derivable: 
from .the. Service, that many-wershippers; desire to leave 
the sacred, building before the: sermon begins. Penance, 
truly! for.educated men and women..to be; compelled -to 
listen, to trivialities,.to commonplaces; or to. irrelevanoes: 
which, have no. sanction higher than the speaker’s :dream ; 
or.to.have to,take-with them a. Latin copy of: the Book) 
of. Common. Prayer,;,or. a Greek New Testament, to 
read as:a.solace. But:what a power might be exerted, 
what; an,influence wielded by brief, addresses of; ten 
minutes duration: by skilful preachers, trained to speak as 
the.great prophets spoke, not as members,of a University 
or. paces caste, but as: those ‘*anointed to preach: good: 
tidings, to.the meek, toybind up the brokenhearteds to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of: the: 
prison.doors to them that are bound, to comfort allvthat: 
mourn, to give the garment of praise for the spirit: of 
heaviness.” 

And. why might not some of the laity, aswell as the 
clergy, be: empowered | thus; to, teach, and .to help their. 
feHow, pilgrims ofthe Infinite? There are hundreds of: 
educated men.able. to. do. se, men fitted by \their:insight« 
and. wisdom, byytheir humility: and self-oblivion, to be: 
heralds, of the. Highest, and: by whom their fellow. 
worshippers would. be:gladly taught. Let the experiment: 
be. tried.: It hasbeen tried ;in) the: Scottish Episcopal 
Church,, where a layman: has been licensed to deliver:an 
address at the close of morning Service. Our Bishops:can 
inaugurate it. And why should.:they not allow the clergy 
of other denominations, men: ‘“of) light,and leading,’ to- 
speak betimes within these national Sanctuaries of religious 
worship? It would:not be at the hours -of :morning: or 
evening Service; and:they need not enter the» ordinary’ 
clerical: pulpit.. Their fitter place would bevat the lectern, 
where) the: laity may mow read::the ‘Lessons for ‘the: day: 
It is the belief of the present writer that sucha:permission 
would.,both widen and» deepen the Church’s influence; 
while, it would: utilise these national structures:which for! 
so. many; hours: of each day. are: now unused; save by 
the. solitary, entrant: seeking: rest: in private prayer‘and 
meditation. 

There. may; however, bevlegal and: ecclesiastical diffi+ 
culties, in: the: way ofs realising: what many: think) would: 
be a national, ideal for Cathedral use and wonty in: this: 
matter.of lay.as well as clerical utterance within their 
walls,, But there .can:be none‘in the. utilisation of these 
noble: buildings for performances of Sacred Music, ofan 
ampler, character than: is possible on Sundays. We 
have ; in; oun: daily Cathedral. music, at: matins and 
vespers, a singuarly precious gift; but religious music:of: 
a different:|character-might: surely be -given- at other 





week-day hours, which: would: not“ only ‘becan education 


to the listeners, , but an act of worship .to,them and the 
performers... 

Already some. of our Cathedrals.are used in this way at 
distant intervals; asin the’ case*of* the THtee Choirs 
Festival .of. Woreester, Gloucester, and;Hereford, when, a 
week is* devoted-to the. performance. of, oratories, Sym> 
phonies, and.other kinds.of solemn.music. But there. is? 
much excitement connected. with. these» performances; , 
when distinguished soloists from a distance. perform, and 
new works by our‘léading musical artists are introduced 
for the first time. Could it not be arranged, in Cathedral 
Cities; that, every week of the’year, there should be a short’ 
musical performance-of “ things*new and old;”’ as°a” dis- 
tinctly religious aet; not’as a‘concert; but‘a weekly Hymn” 
of Praise? It might aet onthe community like a’magnet, 
drawing’ them to thesacred building‘and detaining them 
there, the willing captives of’a melody and harmony. that* 
they could listen’to nowhere else; 

Doubdtiléss' the perférmers: would ' require ‘to~ be’ paid; 
although there are hundfeds of competent musicians: who 
would perform voluntarily if they were-wanted to do so; , 
or—let us say—if they were licensed’ for the work: The~ 
education’ and. the-délight of the musically inclined ‘in our’ 
Cathedral Cities‘would thus be continuous; and the casual * 
traveller from-far and: wide; or’the passing stranger from. 
a distance, would come to receive an‘ uplifting influence, 
and’to: bless 'the-Church'that' provided ‘it! It is easy, to 
realise the différence between’ a ‘hot‘concert-room ‘at*an: 
evening’ performance—the* noise, the excitement, the 
criticism’ of ‘new works; as a first-night audience criticises * 
a new play’ in a theatre—with all''the. other‘ accompani- 
ments of secular music;'and ‘the cool air of the Cathedral, 
the -preceding~ silence, the refreshment of hearing well- 
known works well' performed or well sung, the refinement 
of the voices and instruments, the teaching given to the 
spirits of ‘the listeners; and’ the: serene pleasure of the 
listening itself. While the eye is appealed to by glorious 
architecture‘and by the colour of the cathedral glass, the 
ear is more easily attuned by the solemn music heard; 
and ‘there cannot’ be a doubt that ‘these two conjoined. 
would have an ‘ennobling influence on the character of 
those who assemble to see and to hear. 

Another suggestion is this. Why should not systematic 
courses of-lectures’on great religious:themes be delivered; 
within’ our’ national Cathedrals? Not~ historical’ ones 
(which might lead to controversy), orscientific, or artiStic, 
or philosophical ones—unless they were on Christian Art’ 
and’ Religious Philosophy—but on such subjects as these : 
“ Palestinian Travel,” ‘“‘ The Sacred’Sites of the Gospels,’” 
the *‘Archeology’and Topography of the. Holy Land.” 
There is scarcely a chapter in’ Professor George Adam 
Smith's “Historical Geography of the Holy, Land,’” which 
might not have formed part«of such’ a course. The sub- 
jects discussed in these short courses of lectures would not 
touch what lies’ within the credenda of the Church, as 
embodied in.its creeds; but might*deah with problems 
outside of them, topics belonging to the credibilia. Ex- 
periments have already been made in this direction 
within some of our own Cathedrals, ¢.g., lectures by laymen 
on’ *“*The Journeyings of St. Paul”; and during Dean 
Stanley’s tenure of ‘his high office’at Westminster, he not 
only arranged special sermons.in the nave on Sundays by 
Nonconformists as well as Churchmen; but on week-days 
he granted the use of the chapel-house for the delivery of 
Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures on Comparative 
Religion. The question. is this: Would it not be wise, 
acceptable, and beneficial if our Deans and Chapters. 
granted permission to wise and prudent men, selected for 
the purpose, to discourse on great religious themes within 
the cathedrals precincts on week-days ; questions on which 
they could°address their, fellow worshippers with intelli- 
gence and ‘earnestness, as. well as with the authority, 
of experts. 

SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
GOSPEL AND WONDER-TALE 


Amonc the early Christians the passion of curiosity in all 
matters Te to our Lord and the Apostles led to the 
formation of a large mass of purely imaginative works— 
the apocryphal Gospels and Acts. 


He told it not, or something sealed 
The lips of that evangelist, 


but there were many who were quite willing to tell, and 
whose lips were far from being discreetly sealed about 
matters which had been left untold. The demand for in- 
formation, no doubt, created the supply, and imagination, 
“that forward faculty,” was equal to the occasion. 
Imagination, indeed, riots in the pages of these mythical 
Gospels and Acts. A study of these documents shows 
also, however, that their writers made frequent use of 
existing wonder-tales, pagan romances, even the incidents 
and données of Marchen To these they gave a semi- 
Christian colouring, and were thus early in the field with 
an exciting yet presumably edifying story for Sunday 
reading. On the whole the result was more entrancing 
than the feeble stuff that used to pass muster in strict 
homes on dull Sundays. 

These apocryphal documents have scarcely yet been 
studied from this point of view. We commend the task 
to students of folk-tales and the lovers of literary 
parables; it is also interesting as a revelation of the 
method of the early Christian novelist. The amount of 
matter thus cribbed varies in different documents; in 
some, like the “‘ Acts of Andrew and Matthias in the City 
of the Anthropophagi” (recently studied by M. Salomon 
Reinach), it is considerable. We may take this account 
as a specimen of the method and of the materials used by 
the compilers. 

When the Apostles were deciding upon the various 
routes they should follow, it fell to Matthias to visit the 
city of the Anthropophagi, who ate nothing but men, first 
bleeding them and giving them a poison which deprived 
them of reason, then feeding them on grass. All this 
happened to poor Matthias, but Christ appeared in his 
prison, restored his sight, and promised deliverance before 
the day of his fate arrived. Meanwhile Andrew had been 
commanded by our Lord to deliver Matthias, and next 
morning found a boat whose captain agreed to carry him 
to his destination. The captain posed as a disciple and 
begged the Apostle to recount some of Christ’s miracles, 
One of these is curious. Christ entered into a pagan 
temple guarded by two sphinxes, one of which He bade 
arise and bring the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
from their tombs, that the pagans might be convinced of 
His divine claims. Meanwhile the boat had accomplished 
the journey in an incredibly short space of time; the 
apostle fell asleep and the captain bade his men carry him 
to the gates of the dreaded city. This they did on their 
wings, for they were angels, and the captain was no other 
than our Lord Himself. It was now the Apostle’s turn to 
work miracles: the gates opened before him, the warders 
fell dead ; he restored sight to Matthias’s fellow prisoners 
and set them free; he commanded a cloud to come and 
carry Matthias and his disciples to a distant mountain. 
The story then goes on to tell how the citizens, deprived 
of their natural food, resolved to kill the old men of the 
town. One of these gave up his son and daughter instead, 
and they were about to be slain when the Apostle caused 
the knives to drop harmlessly from the hands of the exe- 
cutioners. At this point, while the citizens feared they 
would die of hunger, the devil in the shape of an old man 
appeared and bade them seek for a stranger called 
Andrew. The Apostle was finally discovered, and the 
people, whose feelings towards him were worse than those 
of Voltaire towards Habakkuk, maltreated him for three 
days. But he noticed in his prison a fountain-statue, 
which he commanded to run with a corrosive fluid until 





the city was overwhelmed. Further, he desired fire to 
surround the city that none should escape. The citizens 
rushed to the prison, —— to the stranger’s god to for- 
give them; the Apostle stopped the flow of water, ve 
all except the old man who had sacrificed his children, 
commanding the earth to swallow him up, and finally 
baptized the whole city. The ple, we may presume, 
then adopted a less horrible food. 

Several of the incidents of this story can be traced to 
their probable sources. In another apocryphal Gospel 
we learn that the city of the Anthropophagi is 
Myrne, elsewhere Myrmene or Myrmidona, probably 
Myrmecion in the Crimea, thinks Gutschmid. Herodotus 
and other Greek writers describe the cannibalism of 
Scythian or Russian tribes. There was among them 
actual ritual cannibalism, and this was,<doubtless, duly 
exaggerated into a traveller’s tale of a people who ate 
nothing but men. Such travellers’ tales were soon con- 
verted into stories of imaginary voyages with desperate 
adventures. Among the Celts these voyages were called 
Immramm, and there was a whole literature of them. In 
one, the “ Voyage of Maildun,” we have an echo of the 
Gospel incident ; the travellers came to an island of ants 
(myrmidons) which ate men—obviously a misunderstand- 
ing of some current story of the cityof the Myrmidona. 
Another such story, that of the cannibal Cyclops, is 
enshrined by Homer in the Odyssey. But by far the 
closest parallel is found in the story of Sindbad. The 
voyager lands with his men on an island of the blacks, 
who capture them and make them eat a certain herb which 
deprives them of reason; they then eat whatever is set 
before them greedily, not aware that they are being 
fattened for the pot. Sindbad abstains from the drug, as 
well as from the food which is set before him, exactly as 
did Matthias. Finally, having been passed over because 
he is so thin, he escapes from the cannibals’ clutches. 
Similarly, the incident of Mass celebrated on the back of a 
sea-monster in the medieval Voyage of S. Brendan and 
the Life of S. Malo is the equivalent of Sindbad’s in- 
terrupted meal, and all three have, doubtless, a common 
source. 

The story of Sindbad would probably be put down 
by folk-lorists of the Bentley school to Indian sources. 
The probability is that it is composed from current wonder- 
stories based on travellers’ tales, Phoenician, Greek, 
Egyptian. The episode of the one-eyed cannibal giant 
and the spit is, of course, that of Odysseus and Poly- 
phemus. For the incident just discussed an Egyptian 
source may be suggested: there may easily have been 
current in Alexandria, that officina gentium, tales of 
cannibal lands from which sailors had made hair-breadth 
escapes. In effect, one of Maspero’s early Egyptian contes 
describes a shipwrecked sailor’s adventures on a strange 
island inhabited by bearded snakes. And that the Acts of 
Andrew has some Egyptian connection we see from the 
miracle performed on the sphinx. Temples with sphinxes 
were unknown outside Egypt. The presumption is, there- 
fore, that on some story of Egyptian provenance both the 
Sindbad story and the Gospel are based. But the Gospel 
has been influenced by Greek ideas about Scythian canni- 
balism. Part of the adventure—depriving the victims of 
their reason by means of a drug or potion—was also known 
to Greek story. It is what Circe did to the companions 
of Odysseus. Sindbad’s friends and the prisoners in 
Myrne behaved like beasts, eating grass and other unusual 
things. Circe’s victims became beasts in reality, only 
she did not eat them. Perhaps there was a version of the 
story in which the enchantress had cannibal tastes. If 
so, Homer discarded it for one which was less disgusting, 
and it has now disappeared asa popular tale. Lucian, 
however, knew or invented a similar incident in his “ True 
History,” that of the island of spectral women who first 
—— their deluded victims and then put them to 
death. 

Other incidents in this Gospel belong equally to the 
magic atmosphere of Mdrchen and Wonder-tale. The 
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magical boat which covers vast distances in a short s 

of time is well known to readers of folk-tales: it is also 
related to the shoes of swiftness, Houssain’s magic carpet, 
and other such useful properties. Apart from its use in the 
Gospel, the earliest literary notice of it occurs in Pro- 
copius, who tells how the souls of the dead were swiftly 
conducted across the sea to Britain. He may have 
learned this from Celtic sagas; at all events, such a magic 
boat occurs in Celtic tales of an early date, known to us 
from twelfth-century manuscripts. e mortal hero is 
invited into the boat by its divine or fairy owner, and is 
instantly carried to the land of Immortal Youth. 
Cuchullin was taken thither by the divine Liban, and 
Connla by an unnamed goddess. The boat in which 
S. Andrew travelled moved swiftly because the divine 
Christ was its captain. All such boats were probably, in 
origin, the vessels of a god, perhaps like the boat of the 
Sun in which Ra made his daily rounds. 

The sphinx-miracle is one which would be quite credible 
in antiquity and is clearly derived from existing stories of 
images and statues which wept, made signs, left their 
pedestals to perform various acts, even to fight for their 
worshippers. Pausanias and Herodotus tell of many such 
statues; they were well known in medieval times, as they 
were to Buddhists and ancient Peruvians. Exactly 
similar stories are told in England of megalithic remains, 
e.g., the Rollright stones, and originally for precisely the 
same reason. They were held to be animated by the 
ghost of the dead man buried beneath, as the classical 
image was occasionally tenanted by the divinity whom it 
represented. Are instances of self-moving sphinxes and 
statues known to Egyptologists? Herodotus does not 
refer to them in his discussion of Egyptian religion and 
manners, Presumably the convincing part of the miracle 
was less the speaking and travelling of the sphinx than 
its production of the bodies of the potriacclia from the 
field of Mamre. Did the composer of the Gospel suppose 
they were mummified? If so, this would be another 
re of its Egyptian origin. 

t is not impossible that the statue-fountain with its 
multiplied waters threatening to overwhelm the town 
may owe something to an episode in contemporary 
wonder-tales or Mdarchen, which originated, in turn, in 
primitive beliefs concerning wells and the spirits which 
dwelt in them. It was dangerous to approach them 
rashly, dangerous even for the priestess of the well to 
leave it uncovered. To do so roused the anger of the 
spirit, the waters rose, destroyed the careless ministrant 
or devotee, and then overwhelmed the surrounding town 
or country. Celtic saga and folk-tale offer the most 
numerous instances of this belief and episode, but other 
examples are known in European folk-lore, as well as in 
India, South America and Melanesia. The flood of acrid 
water in the Gospel may owe something to a similar 
episode in a tale not now known to us; it may, 
however, have been suggested by the miracle of 
Moses’s striking the stony rock so that the waters 
gushed out. 

A great part of this apocryphal Gospel is thus connected 
with the incidents of existing tales, to which has been 
given a Christian colouring. The remainder, leaving out 
what is due to the imagination and literary skill of the 
author, is freely borrowed from the Old Testament or 
from the Gospels and Acts. The deliverance of the 
apostle from prison, the miraculous cure of blindness, the 
calling down fire from heaven to surround the city, the 
earth swallowing up the old man—all will be easily traced 
to their sources by those who have read, marked and 
learned. 

J. A. MacCuLtoca, 


[Next week’s Causerie will be * On a Poem by Words- 
worth,” by Edward Wright.] 











FICTION 


Chippinge. By Stantay J. Weyman. (Smith, Elder,’6s.) 


INTO a carefully arranged historical background Mr. Wey- 
man weaves the formula of his plot. This plot withslight 
variants remains the same; the background changes. The 
hero meets the heroine in the opening pages and after the 
proper set-backs, which prove the truth of their love, they 
areunited. ‘‘Chippinge” deals with the Reform Bills at 
the beginning of last century, and the riots and disturb- 
ances which obtained during their passing. It is written 
with Mr. Weyman’s usual fluency and constructed with 
the ease of a man who knows his business so well that 
he no longer needs to think about it. It is wholesome, 
mediocre work, and will delight Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
immense number of readers from its first word, which is 
‘*Boom,” to the last word, which happens also to be 
** Boom.” 


Quicksilver and Flame. By Sr. Joun Lucas, (Arnold, 6s.) 


For some reason (or the absurd lack of it) romance has so 
long been fettered to depict dreary muscular heroes, who 
perform ridiculous exploits in dull little clap-trap king- 
doms, that we had almost forgotten that it couldjbe a mag- 
nificent means of expressing a resolute attitude towards life. 
Romance should clothe Truth with fine raiment and adorn 
that raiment with pearls, ‘‘Life,’’ says Lord Basil in 
this book, “is a heavenly poem, but we are most of us 
too short-sighted to read it or we have gone to sleep over 
its grammar and syntax.” That is the spirit of the true 
Romance, And that spirit informs Mr. St. John Lucas’s 

resent book, which contains beauty of a high order, both 
in its writing (he can write good prose) and in its thought. 
Moreover, it is full of wit and epigram; and the one ex- 
ception we can take to Mr. St. John Lucas’s work is that 
at times, when he has created a mood of strong emotion, 
he startles with a witticism which has the effect of a stone 
on bare feet when one is walking upon soft grass, 


Disenchanted (Désenchantées). By Pierre Lori. 
by Ciara Bett. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


M. Lott laments the disenchantment which unlimited 
indulgence in western culture has brought with it to the 
princesses in Turkish harems. Uncaged intellectually, as 
free toistudy Kant and Nietzsche as to trifle with Baude- 
laire and Verlaine, they are yet, in the original words of one 
of these ladies, “sans le moyen de se consoler de son 
amour, et de son réve, par action ;” wherefore there is 
nothing for them but death unless full emancipation come 
speedily. M. Loti is gently sympathetic, writes charm- 
ingly of everything, paints delightful pictures, but suggests 
no remedy for sufferings which are “‘ already an anxiety to 
my dear friends the Turks.” We are left to balance the 
chances whether these Mahomedans will open wide the door 
to freedom (and the inevitable destruction and re-con- 
struction of their social system), or whether they may 
rather choose to banish professors, books, and foreign 
influence, and cry: “Back to the peace of our fore- 
fathers!” 


Translated 


The Illustrious O'Hagan. By Justis Huntiry McCarruy, 


(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


“Ir was all kissing-time, drinking-time, singing-time, 
tripping-time ” with John O’Hagan, and nearly all with 
Philip O’Hagan, his twin-brother, save that Philip had a 
little time for melancholy, during which he cherished in 
his heart the thought of his first boy-love for Dorothea of 
Sonnenburg. From her brute-husband, Prince Max of 
Schlafingen, the gallant twins rescue her, and she is lovely 
enough to warrant all the risks they run. They ste 

through all the perils with a grace as gallant as that wi 

which the romance passes on its brave way: and the 
romance lilts swingingly along. So let hats sweep off, as 
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they should, before the Illustrious O'Hagan. Mr. McCarthy 
is at his buoyant best. 


The Second Book of Tobiah. By U, L. Sirperrap. 
& Stoughton, 6s.} 


READERS‘ ‘who: recall Miss: Silberrad’s original) and. in~ 

teresting stories; ‘‘ The Wedding of the ‘Lady of Lovell”’ 

and others,-will gladly renew their "acquaintance: with 

Tobiah, the:Dissenter.; Tobiah—a Christian of the valiant 

sort and a sportsman—is once more:called to lenda hand « 
in the affairs of his neighbours, for: the-furtherance of 
virtue and well-doing.: He grasps the nettle of mterference:: 
between’ man and wife with a vigour:that: crushes -alk: 
opposition: with their good will, or against-it, his courage ¥ 
and resource bringall ‘marital difficulties: to :a successful: 
issue. ‘ Drusilla,: the Jewess,” and “‘ The ElfsLady of 
Morwood,” are; perhaps, the most: important stories in: 
the collection: the old-world atmosphere and: environs: 
ment, the characters and form-of narration. are alkicon- 

vincing. Miss Silberrad is a writer of ability and distine- 

tion, and nowhere has she shown the finer qualities of her 

work'to greater advantage than in these tates. 


Old Fireproof. By Owen Roscomyz, (Duckworth, 6s.) 


Owewn' RoscomyY1 in his:latest: novel deals ‘so-accuratel 
and intimately with: the: practical odetailsof »his-baek- 

ground: (the South African» campaign): that cthe:: reader: 
cannot: but feel: disappointment ‘at: the ‘unsatisfactory 

nature of: his characterisation. Nor»has/he handled: the 

knowledge he possesses:in such a manner.as to create any: 

atmosphere or stir:the-:imaginations The:story is:told in 

the first person, and; therefore, thestrained: phraseology: 
and cthe: lack | of simplicity ‘in -the -dialogue-are -all the» 
more marked ; the reader is also irritated throughout: the 

book by:the would-be «poetical phrases: which» arevintro-.: 
duced». The author doesnot succeed in icreating an:im-' 
pression ‘of ‘horror by such descriptions as: the:-following: 

‘* Theisergeant-major's voice burst back witha threat:so: 
awiul as should ‘have turned my blood to clots,,but which, 
only made my flesh burn instead” or: “ Using:such words 

as make my flesh cringe now to remember ”—a style which 

is not calculated to give ‘an impression” of-anything»save 
the ridiculous, 


(Hodder 


The Marriage of Aminta, By L. Parry Truscorr.: (Blatk- 
wood, 6s.) 


** ALL the world’s mad but thee and.me,. and sometimes. 
I-think thee is,’”’ said anold. Quaker, and we have no doubt 
that. three delightful lunatics living on. the banks of the 
Thames: think so. too, after the manner of the: insane. 
They are mad enough,\at any rate; from the amiable male 
lunatic, ‘ with.just enough of his life behind him to make 
a fair pretext for denying his.age,’”’ to the fat, fair female 
lunatic clad in crumpled silk and. an.exaggerated mush- 
room hat. Of.ceurse, for the good.of the story, there. is 
a young and beautiful girl lunatic... This .irresponsible. 
household is . presided: over by, the: One. Sane. Man, 
Mr. Clinkaberry, gardener by trade. and: misogynist. by 
nature. A grand piano and a sad little-song about a sad 
little :\dream. which they warble inconsequently in the 
intervals of proposing promiscuously to one enothin, play 
an important part in this unhinged but attractive story. 


A Servant of the King. By E, Acerruna Grierin, (Black- 


wood, 6s.) 


Our first feeling on opening this book was that the title 
was in someway familiar; our second, on realising the 
subject, that it had been treated once too often. The 
story of Strafford and Lady Carlisle is almost as popular 
with novelists.as that of Charles the Second and Nell 
Gwynne, and only. great dramatic power and freshness 
of treatment can make the theme anything but hackneyed. 
These. are the qualities we miss in “A Servant of ‘the 
King.” The story is clearly and conscientiously told, but 
it is a tale we have heard too often. before, Charles the 





First has been punished sufficiently for the most traitorous... 
act.in .the: annals..of English. history, if: only -by.-the 
amount of times he.has. been made,to: rehearse. his. crimes. 
in print.. Surely.no ghost ever..‘‘ walked.”’ in.,expiation. 
of his sins..more , consistently, than; that., unfortunate: 
monarch since he delivered himselfrinto the:hands..of,the.. 
novel writer. This well.written but.dulk book.is dedicated... 
“to. Muriel Cooper, who..made-me, write it’’: we could. 
almost: wish she had refrained. 








DRAMA, 
« THE CHARITY THAT BEGAN: AT HOME” 
AT. THE: COURT THEATRE 


Mk. St. Joun HANkKtn’s new play appears to-have puzzled - 
the. professional critics. Last Wednesday one morning 
paper praised its “‘ unobtrusive, but original and ‘rathér 
subtle technique,” while anothér critic iound fault with 
something as “a failure of technique.” One says: “ His 
Margery is really a failure.”’¥ another calls her “an 
exquisite little: woman.” When the doctors disagree; may 
a humble amateur, who knows nothing of technique, try 


Y| to-point out why he enjoyed The.Charity that began..at 


Home more than most of the. plays he has. been taken to- 
see of late? 

The disagreement as to the character: of Margery Deni- 
son (prettily played by Miss May Martyn) is a leading clue- 
to. his enjoyment. She «may. be a “ failure”; if $0, the 
way to draw human nature is to make.more such failures. 
THe more we think of Margery, the.better we understand 
her. A bright, quick, active, thoroughly good girl, young 
as yet and quite a stranger to passion, devoted to “ good 
works,” and finding immense pleasure in being a fussy, 
little Lady Bountiful. She is unawakéned to passion, but 
her eyes lighten. when the name.of Hylton is mentioned,. 
and her busy fingers go a little quicker than ever when 
they are working Ais handkerchief-case. Then comes 
Vérrekér,. young, handsome, cynical, almost disgraced ; 
just the man to appeal romantically to a littlé apostle of 
unselfishness. She likes him—likes him very much: quite’ 
enough, in fact, to make the idea of marrying him plea- 
sant, a little for itself, a great deal for the opportunity of 
reforming him. With her bright, clear sense, and her 
utter inexperience of love and the. world, she routs‘the 
opposing forces.. Hé robbed his Mess? Yes, but he is 
not really bad; and if he is, ought she not, according to- 
the very doctrines of Hylton and her mother, all the more 
to marry and reform him? But. she does not like him 
enough to be more than a little bewildered and dis- 
appointed when he. tells her, after all, that she is* too. 
good for him (in a scene which sets an example of 
the right use of words)—so good that either he or. she 
must be unhappy. And when Verreker suggests that 
i. is really Hylton whom she-ought to marry, she goes 
away reflectively—wondering. It had not ‘occurred to 
her. She will learn very soon, we know, that the idea 
does not shock her because it is-Hylton after all by whom 
her sleeping womanhood is to be awakened. Take the 
character of. Verreker, again. After preaching selfishness 
all through the play, he suddenly gives up a pretty girl’ 
with a large fortune. Is that selfishness or unselfishness ? 
Both, of course; a mixture of opposites, as human nature 
always is. Margery’s fortune would be fine for him, when» 
—as he verysoon would—he had grown used to Margery’s 
tears of unhappiness: on. the other hand, it would be a 
shame to marry her when Hylton so much better deserves 
her. That scene of renunciation delighted the present 


writer by its very indefiniteness, its utter lack of the hard 
and fast, cut and dried rules about.men and women and 
actions which the stage is always, trying,to force upon us, 
Verreker, again, is a bit of acad. Of*course, he is. When~ 
a man has been kicked out of his regiment and has lived 
as best he can for four years, he becomes even more of a 
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cad than most gentlemen are‘born:’ And what of Hylton; 
the apostle of “unselfishness, foundet of the Church of. 
Humanity, preacher, philanthropist? We all thought he. 
was going to turn out a humbug; and he did not. Truth,’ 
again. Did any one evermeet such a man and siot Believe 

he was going to. turn out a humbug? And Hylton—to. 
Mr. Bétte Thomas’s Credit be it tecorded—shdwed just thé: 
self-consciousness, the ‘touch ‘of the posenr, the head-on- 

one-side, elaborately gentlé manner,“ which such méa 

always acquire and which always leads* to’ their being | 
suspected as humbugs.° 

But we need not follow through the whole list of people. 
Somé of the‘minor characters are less life-like—and would 
probably be considered more life-like by the theatre-goer, 
becatise they are’ more Cut to pattern and easier to undef- 
stand. This may be carelessness or ignorance’ on the 
author’s part; but, knowing nothing .of technique, we 
venture to suggest that they were’ put ‘there as. foils to 
thé subtler natures of the principal charactets. . The story 
as ‘a whole gives ‘us’ the impression by its very vague- 
ness, so to speak—its lack of hard and fast distifictions, 
of “strong and decided” action, of Procrustean periods 
—that we were watching some real people at a very in- 
teresting period in their fortunes. Life and people are 
like that: a little vague, a little contradictory, a little 
baffling. They do not arrange themselves in “‘scenes” 
and “moments.” In.actual experience, we have not time 
to watch them, and follow out catisés, results and reasons: 
it is deligtitful to have it done for us on the stage. 

One‘ mist,’ of course, distinguish one’s pleasures. 
Mr. Hankin, who has a kind of eclectic feebleness, all 
his ‘own, cannot excite us. We do not care a rush 
what happens to’ these people afterwards ; whether dear, 
stupid, brave Lady Denison (played to perfection by Miss 
Florence Haydon) is cured. of ‘personal philanthropy by 
her troubles, or whether she goes on her dear, stupid, 
brave way.. We do not dream o’ nights of the lovely 
Margery,’ nor pity ‘poor, handsomé, battered Verreker. 
We do not even know (again, as in life) whether we “‘ like” 
any of the people ; and we do not believe that Mr. Hankin 
either “likes ” any of them,-or cares whether we do. But 
we know them; and that is more important. Moreover, 
we have laughed a good deal at the witty way they are 
présented ; and, if ‘we are perfectly unmoved to. emotion, 
peffectly cold all through, how often do other people’s lives 
move us ‘to enthusiasm ? 

Théte‘is uprising a néw drama, and Mr. Hankin is one 
of its pierre It seems to us a very delightful and 
setisible kind of drama ; and the only thing that stands 
in the way of its appreciation is the demand for something 
the dramatist does not profess to give—the shocks and 
thrills and sentiments of the old drama, The characters 
are *‘ failures” only from the point of view of those who 
ask for the old cut and dried strips called. human beings 
by the Victorian stage ; its technique is a failure only in 
the eyés of those who on entering a theatre forget the 
infinite variety of the world outside. 








FINE: ART 
MR: RICH’S WATER-COLOURS: 


WHEN we consider how-widespread ‘in ‘this country is the 
praetice of painting» in -water-colours,: when® we’ reflect 
that« this essentially national medium” is* even” more 
favoured by amateurs’ than by professional painters, we 
can no longer feel surprise at the immense-number of 
indifferent examples of this: art recurrently offered to our* 
gaze in Bond Street and'theréabouts.. But with so great 
a niultitude’ of practitioners we have reason for regretful 
wonder in the fact that so few out: of the- many attain to 
any ' real. distinction.. We have: painters—Mr. Sargent, 
Mr Steer and-Mr: Tonks, for examplewho™ fromm * time’ 
to® time show~ water-colours” of ‘undoubted charm and 





distitiction ; but with these and’many others water-colours’« 
are: a ‘by-product, ‘their ‘best’ energies ‘being given . to 
painting in oils. Now that Brabazon and Arthiir Mélville 
are no’more, it would be difficult to name half a dozen 
living artists. wh6, devoting their undivided energies to 
water-colour, have’ added “fresh lustre to the greatest. 
school of this branch of painting in the world. 

Truth to tell, British watet-colour art is.for the moment . 
at low’ebb; and,'though promise for the. future is not 
lacking,’the present performers on’ whom we may justly - 
pride ourselves may be counted on the.fingers‘of one hand. 
Of ‘the rate. few who could be included in this chosen 
band, none is surer of his place than Mr. A. W. Rich, a 
selection of whose water-colours is being exhibited this. 
month at the Carfax Gallery (24 Bury Street, St. James's). 
In these days, when water-colours is misused to obtain 
any effect save those most peculiar and proper to the 
medium, it is. delightful..to . dwell .on».the. purity of 
Mr. Rich’s colour: No one~ could take his exhibits at 
Carfax to be oils, pastels, chalks, chromolithographs,or- 
anything except water-colours, and. if;this.be.no high. 

raise it is, at least in our time, a distinction. | Quieter andy. 
ess arresting at the first glance than that of Brabazon.or 
of Melville, Mr- Rich’s art is. none the. less..modern ‘in... 
feeling and expression, and notwithstanding the title.of 
the catalogue we should -prefer..to term.his>exhibits.: 
* paintings” rather «than. “‘ drawings in..water-colour.”. 
In so saying we cast no slur. on’ his. ability asa draughts>: 
man. To look. at the rounded:ribs of the.boats in ‘his 
Rye Harbour (47) is.to know that..Mr..Rich.is as: accom-': 
plished in the expression of. form-—-which is drawing—as~ 
he is im the balancing of masses—which is:composition. ). 
But if we attach any precise significance to..technicab 
terms we now understand:.by |‘‘ water-colour drawings,”’ 
pencil drawings slightly tinted with :washes..of colour. 
This more old-fashioned method is not thatmost favoured | 
by Mr. Rich, The-lead pencilis rarely,,if-ever, discernible: 
in his work. He. does-:not>insist. on outline. - He. builds 
up form by planes of light: and..shade. or. colour-values,. 
rather than the lines of an-anatomicaldiagram. He does: 
not use colour:to fill. up;:pencil outlines; he lays it-on.. 
directly in deft blots and.washes. No doubt the new 
water-colour tradition has grown out of the old, but there 
is sufficient difference between the two’ to justify a verbal « 
distinction; so that even when an artist..is capable.of 
using either method it is not improper to classify him..by, 
his favourite, and to allude, for example,.to the drawings. 
of Mr. MacColl and the paintings of Mr: Rich.) 

If Mr.:Rich favours the blottesque technique, his use.of 
it is not violent, but-so gentle..as.to..be at. times almost 
imperceptible. The.most conservative critic could hardly 
take exception.to his Brighton (60). The beach ‘inithe.. 
foreground isso orderly that.at first it appears. quite old- 
fashioned, almost ordinary, till suddenly there dawns on 
us the miracle of sunshine on ‘the water, and afterwards 
we realise that the beach, too, is ablaze with light, that the 
scene and the painting :are of to-day and notot yesterday. 
Though he-shows no marked preference for high keys. of 
colour—rather the reverse, since cool greens, olive and terre- 
vert predominate—there is abundantevidence that Mr. Rich, 
with the foremost painters of his generation, is deeply 
occupied with problems of light, light which fora sensitive 
soul can transform Croydon (17) into a fairy-like vision of 
ethereal delicacy. The light may be concentrated, .as in 
The Farmyard (26), seen bathed in light through a frame 
of shaded foliage, or diffused, as'in Zhe South Downs (23), 
spaced out by a subtle appreciation and registration of 
values ; but light and air are always there. 

Mr. Rich’s interest in nature is not limited to a single 
aspect: in Stanmer Park (15), Field Work (12), the Cons 
stablesque A Stormy Day (34), and. many other low-toned 
pictures of equal. beauty he demonstrates the wide range 
of his art and sympathy. But whatever diversity in other 
respects his-exhibits have, they all show in common the 
purity of colour and deftness of touch which characterise-v 
a master-craftsman. The colour may be deep and full or 
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light and delicate, but it is never muddy, never impure. 
The touches may be large or small, few or many, but they 
are always expressive, never superfluous. 

Hardly a week passes without an exhibition of water- 
colours opening in some part of London, and invitations 
to view the work of possible rivals to Mr. Rich have not 
failed us of late. We had thought this week to say some- 
thing about the sketches of Messrs. H. L. Dell and Westley 
Manning and the designs of Mr. H. Raymond Thompson 
at the Baillie Gallery (54 Baker Street), of Mr. Douglas 
Fox Pitt’s Algerian studies at Messrs. Dickinson's (114 
New Bond Street). To each of these a word of praise 
might have been awarded for some merit achieved on 
occasion, but with Triton on the stage it is difficult to 
administer justice with mercy to the minnows. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AmonGc Mr. Edward Arnold’s autumn announcements 
are: ‘‘ Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old 
Officer,” by Colonel James P. Robertson, who took part 
in the Sutlej} Campaign from Moodkee to Sobraon, was in 
the Crimea, and commanded a regiment of Light Cavalry 
throughout the Mutiny; “Abyssinia of To-day,” by 
Robert P. Skinner, an account of the first mission sent by 
the American Government to the Emperor Menelik; 
“Houseboat Days in China,” by J. O. P. Bland; a new 
and cheaper edition of the Memoirs of Henri Stephen de 
Blowitz, the late Paris correspondent of the Times; “‘ The 
Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea,” a study 
of Greece in the Middle Ages, by Sir Rennell Rodd; 
“The Aftermath of War,” by G. B. Beak—an account of 
the repatriation of Boers and natives in the Orange River 
Colony; ‘‘Individual Ownership and the Growth of 
Modern Civilisation,” a translation of Henri de Tourville’s 
“Histoire de la Formation Particulariste,” by Maisie 
G. Loch; ‘‘ A Song-Garden for Children,” a collection of 
children’s songs adapted from the French and German by 
Harry Graham and Rosa Newmarch, the music edited 
and arranged by Norman O'Neill; a re-written and en- 
larged edition of Professor Lloyd Morgan’s “‘ Psychology 
for Teachers”; ‘‘ Political Caricatures, 1906,” by Sir 
F. Carruthers Gould; ‘A Hunting Catechism,” by 
Colonel R, F. Meysey-Thompson ; and “‘ At the Works: a 
Study of a North Country Town,” by Lady Bell—a 
description of the industrial and social condition of the 
ironworkers of the North Country. 

Messrs, Methuen are issuing a work which will con- 
tain all the extant letters of William Blake, including 
a considerable number which have never before been 
published. The book contains also a hitherto unpub- 
lished life of Blake, by Frederick Tatham, Blake’s 
most intimate friend in his later days. The work has been 
edited by Mr. A. G. B. Russell, who supplies an introduc- 
tion and notes. Another book which Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing is Mr. Adolphus Ballard’s “The Domesday 
Inquest,’ which gives an account of the Domesday Book 
and the various terms used therein. There will be repro- 
ductions from contemporary manuscripts and the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on October 30 a new edition 
of Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake,”’ Mr. W. Graham Robertson, 
who has the finest known collection of Blake pictures, has 
edited the text and written an introduction and, farther, 
enriched Gilchrist’s work with a large number of the most 

erfect of Blake’s drawings and pictures. Most of the 
illustrations originally selected by Gilchrist for the “‘ Life” 
are included. 

Mr, Heinemann has purchased the English copyright of 
Prince Holenlohe’s Memoirs, and hopes to have his trans- 
— of the first (unexpurgated) German edition ready 
shortly. 

The writing of the “Life of Voltaire” necessarily in- 
volved a careful study of the group of “ Intellectuels ” 





who are known as the Encyclopaedists, and “S. G, Tallen- 
tyre” has now written a companion volume, entitled 
“The Friends of Voltaire,” which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
will publish shortly.—About December 1 Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus will publish the volume of new and original 
stories and poems contributed by various writers as their 
effort on behalf of the Barnardo National Memorial Fund. 
All profits will be handed to this fund. Contributions are 
already in hand from Owen Seaman, Ralph Conner, Max- 
well Gray, E. W. Hornung, Coulson Kernahan, Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, Annie S, Swan, Major Hume, Norman Gale, 
Hume Nisbet, and Tom Gallon. 

The suppressed commentary by Walter Savage Landor 
on Trotter’s “‘ Memories of the Last Days of Charles James 
Fox” will be published shortly by Mr. Murray. The only 
known copy was preserved by Southey and Lord Hough- 
ton, and is now in the possession of the Earl of Crewe, 
who has given permission for its publication. _ 

Messrs. Parker and Co. publish this week a sixth story 
in “ The Digit of the Moon” series entitled “‘ An Essence 
of the Dusk,” translated from the original manuscript by 
F. W. Bain. A fifth edition is also ready of “ The t 
of the Moon,” and a second edition of ‘‘ A Draught of the 
Blue’’ in the same series. oar ae 

“Chats on Costume—A Practical Guide to Historic 
Dress,”’ will be published by Mr. Unwin on October 29. 
The author is Mr. G. Woolliscroft Rhead, who has written 
several volumes on art subjects. His book is in no sense 
technical, and consists of a series of chats on the tunic, the 
mantle, head-dresses, and the dressing of the hair, the 
doublet and hose, boots, shoes, and other coverings for 
the feet, collars and cuffs, gloves, lace, the crinoline, etc., 
showing the various developments from the earliest 
periods to pe ose a time. The volume is fully illus- 
trated by reproductions of paintings and engravings by 
the great masters, and a number of sketches by the 
author. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable and Company will publish 
very shortly a volume by Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
entitled ‘‘ The Kingdom of Man.” . 

Miss Jessie Pope, the author of ‘‘ Paper Pellets,” a 
collection of poems which Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to 
publish, has the unusual gift in a woman of expressing 
humour in verse. Her contributions appear regularly in 
Punch and Vanity Fair, and the book itself is one of the 
first volumes of humorous verse published by a lady. _ 

A new novel entitled ‘‘ The Ark of the Curse,”” by Miss 
K. L. Montgomery, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs, Hurst and Blackett. The scene of the story, which 
is full of exciting incidents, is laid in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrenees, the period being that of Philip II. ef 
Spain. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will issue shortly a volume 
of tales entitled “‘ Back o’ the Moon,” by Oliver Onions, 
author of ‘“‘ The Drakestone,” “‘ Tales from a Far Riding,” 
etc. The principal story deals with the lives of lawless 
dwellers in the remoter districts of Yorkshire towards 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 








CORRES PON DENCE 


ON EDITING BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Last spring the criticisms of a reviewer drew from me some 
remarks on the text of the Eldey Brother in the Cambridge edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works, which you were kind enough to print. 
In the appendix to vol. iv. which has just appeared, the editor has 
attempted to meet the objections raised. You may possibly think the 
matter of sufficient interest to allow me a few words of further com- 
I will quote Mr. Waller’s own words: 

*‘In the Preface to the second volume of the present edition, I used 
the words ‘ First Quarto’ somewhat loosely to represent indifferently 
two versions of The Elder Brother, both dated 1637, differing very 
slightly from each other, The phrase has been misunderstood as 
implying that the editors of this edition were not aware that one of 
these two Quartos may possibly have been printed a few years later 


ment. 
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than the other, This is not the case: the opinion, and the evidence 
adduced in support of it, were known to the editors... . Itisa 
matter of very slight importance, and it is sufficient to state here that 
one of these two identically dated editions was called A and the other 
B . . . without there being any intention on the part of the editors to 
— + + any opinion . . . as to which is the earlier . . . of the 
wo. 

It appears, therefore, that the editor intentionally applied the 
letter A to an edition which he knew to be demonstrably later, possibly 
as much as a quarter of a century later, than that he designated B ; 
that he described as one version of the First Quarto an edition which 
he knew to be not the first, and possibly only the fourth. This seems 
to me a deliberate attempt to mislead students, in comparison with 
which mere ignorance and carelessness are venial offences, and to 
speak of it asa matter of indifference argues a strange inability to 
grasp the situation. The serious study of English will continue, and 
will deservedly continue, to be an object of neglect and contempt so 
long as our University Presses continue to lend their countenance to 
methods in dealing with our native language and literature which 
would not be tolerated for five minutes in the case of classics, mathe- 
matics, or natural science. 

W. W. GREG. 


‘ aoe A. R. Waller writes from the University Press, Cambridge, as 
ollows : 

By the courtesy of the Editor of the Acapzmy I have been 
permitted to see a copy of the above letter. Mr. W. W. Greg omits 
qualifying words of mine and then proceeds to draw attention to an 
argument he has distorted. I do not propose to reply otherwise than 
by supplying the words of mine that he has omitted, and I leave the 
question of his fairness, or, shall I say the ethics of his methods of 
criticism, confidently in the hands of the readers of the ACADEMY : 
*‘ editors, but all questions of date, together with all other discussions 
of like nature, were left to be dealt with in their proper place in the 
volume or volumes of notes that are to follow the publication of the 
text. It"—* B in the Appendix to volume ii. foripurposes of reference 
only, just as, in volume i., the two identically dated Quartos, of 
Philaster, 1652, were called F and G, respectively, without ''—“ express, 
in either case, any opinion, for the moment, as to which is the earlier or 
the better of the two. Furthermore, since the text of one of these 1637 
Quartos was printed in the Appendix merely in order to show the 
verse arrangement that prevailed in the early Quartos and not for any 
other textual purpose, it was a matter of indifference which of the two 
1637 Quartos was used.”’ 


A GENTLE REBUKE 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


S1r,—I have to request you to insert this letter in the next issue of 
your publication and also a full apology for the insulting and vulgar 
remarks made upon in your issue of to-day under the heading of “‘ The 
Literary Week," failing which I shall take legal proceedings against 
your publication as I am advised, and claim such damages as I think 
necessary. 

Your remarks are not only irreverent but intensely offensive, and 
calculated to hold me up to ridicule, which the law punishes, 

Because you are unable to see merit in my literary and dramatic 
work, which others do both here and abroad, owing to your lack of 
education and culture, that is no reason why you should attack me so 
ignorantly and foolishly as you did, for example, as regards my 
adaptation from ‘Paradise Lost’ for the English stage, which 
received high praise on all sides, but to now try and hold me up to 
ridicule also and introduce into your vulgar joke a sacred subject.and 
matter to us all, is a gross prostitution of journalism in the worst form 
possible. 

WaLTER STEPHENS. 

26 Coventry Street, W, 

Telephone 11918 Central. 
10. 10.6. 


[We readily offer Mr. Stephens the apology for which he so prettily 
pleads, regretting at the same time that among the twelve living 
authors at whom we ventured to poke fun there should have been one 
to whom it was necessary to point out the words of Mr. Stephens’s 
fellow dramatist : ‘* Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than is 
meant... adventure I shall think you do not use me with that 
affability as in discretion you ought to use me, look you,’’—Ep. | 


THE BOOK TRADE AND THE TIMES 
To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 


uence of certain announcements which are appear- 
beg to state that since Oct. 1 I have not advertised 
my books in the Times, and further, on October 11, following the 
meeting of the Publishers’ Association, I immediately clo my 
= with the ‘Times Book Club" for both gross and net 


_ Sir,—In con 
ing in the Press, 


T. Fisner Unwin, 
October 23. 





THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of THs ACADEMY 


Str,—Your correspondent who responds to the article upon the 
** Modern Picture-Market ” is to be thanked for his attempt to show a 
more cheery outlook upon the matter; but the cases he gives of patron 
and artist are palpably exceptions which prove the rule. We must 
still deplore the scarcity of such patrons as he instances. Your 
correspondent gives it out in the manner of something of which the 
community may be properly proud that ‘‘ there are, even among the 
ome generation, many painters who can earn their living without 
sacrificing their aims and ideals.'’ Are we expected to fling up our 
caps and hurrah at this? The meaning of ‘ many"’ in the passage 
quoted is in reality ‘‘ few,’’ as the context proves. Moreover the 
article did not refer primarily to painters ‘‘in their first few years of 

ractice "'; but to those who have experience as well as talent, and 
amilies to boot. It is not good for a beginner to go up like a rocket. 
Collectors and other exploiters get hold of him and turn his head— 
witness Beardsley, whose moral suicide led ,to his premature 
demise. 

It is impossible for artists to ‘‘ accept low prices" in ageneral way, 
for such are not offered in this — They might do so perhaps 
by calling from house to house with their pictures ina parcel. All 
sales to the larger public are made in galleries where the limit of 
cheapness has been raised during the last thirty years, gradually from 
£5 to £25 or something like that ; for the increase of commission, of 
course, Most of the public galleries show only the work of members 
and are therefore closed to the mass of free-lances outside. The much 
abused Royal Academy is after all the best friend to artists. You 
may price your work as you like and no commission is charged. But 
these advantages attract an impossible and overwhelming competition. 
We want a dozen academies. Failing that we want people to go to 
artists direct, after disabusing their minds of the notion that pictures 
are luxuries, and that lavish establishments (barring pictures), costly 
clothes, motor-cars, and other things which moth and rust doth 
corrupt, are the only necessaries. 

I could elaborate my points were I not fearful of boring your 
readers with a matter unhappily of no general interest. 


F, C. TiLney, 


To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—As one deeply interested in the above subject, not as a dealer 
but in a small way as a buyer and lover of pictures, I have a proposi 
tion to make, which may, I think, stimulate the sale of works of art in 
this country. Being a busy man myself I cannot do more than suggest 
a scheme which must be carried out systematically and safeguarded in 
every possible way by some one who has the genius and leisure for 
organisation. 

There are a good many of us who have wall-space which might be 
better utilised than it is at present by exhibiting for sale works of art 
which fail to sell only because they are never seen by possible buyers. 
Better utilised, I say, both in our own interests and in the interests of 
struggling artists. We, who are willing to take part in this movement, 
wou a gain the pleasure of (temporarily) having a work of art before 
oureyes. The artist would gain by having his picture seen by a new 
stream of possible buyers. In return for the pleasure of temporary 
possession it would be acondition that every such picture should have 
exhibited prominently, beside or on it, a card poy § that the picture 
is ‘‘ FoR SALE,” that its price is so-and-so, and that the painter is this, 
that or the other, a further implied condition being that the temporary 
owner should try to sell it, unless indeed he became so attached to it 
that he preferred to buy it himself rather than be parted from it. 

On the other hand, in return for his advantage of having his pictures 
seen by a new set of possible purchasers, it would be a condition on 
the part of the painter that he should insure his picture, a mere 
nominal expense, and deliver it free of charge. 

There are of course other details which would have to be considered, 
such as the risk of a picture being seized with other ostensible belong- 
ings in the event of the apron a of the exhibitor, but I imagine 
such a contingency could be easily guarded against by printing on the 
sale-card, ‘‘ THIS PICTURE IS THE PROPERTY OF THE PAINTER.” 

At any rate I have said enough to outline a scheme which I sincerely 
hope some one (perhaps you, Sir) will see his way to organise. I say 
“ perhaps you, Sir,” because it should be some one of influence and 
some one who would command the confidence of both artists and 
private persons willing to lend their wall-space. 

To cover the clerical and other expenses I should propose a small 
subscription, say a guinea a year from each householder offering wall- 
_ Personally I should be only too ready to pay this myself for 
the ome of looking at a really beautiful picture for a year. 

There is, of course, the question of what picture or pictures the 
householder would wish to contemplate, for of course it would not do, 
for example, to force Mr. Robert Ross to contemplate such a picture 
as Mr. Holman Hunt’s Hireling Shepherd, though to me this would be 
worth very many guineas a year. This, however, could be got over 
by the Association publishing a list of those artists who might be 
willing to try the experiment with pictures exhibited but unsold, Then 
all that would be necessary would be for the householder to fix upon 
such pictures as took his fancy in the exhibitions, send a list of these 
to the secretary of the association, intimating that he would be willing 
to give wall-space, under the conditions named, to such as might be 
left on the artist’s hands. 

I have only stated the idea crudely and have no doubt that many 
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objections will be zaised. At the same time L,am;prepared to “ face 
the music’ rather than let a possible solution of the difficulty be lost 
just for want of putting it down on paper. 

With apologies for taking up. so much. of your,space.and dashing 
down the Jeading points, without correction, for which L.bave nowtime, 


just as they flow from the tip of my pen, 
G,.S. Layarp. 


ORATORY 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEemMy 

S1r,—The centenary of the death of Fox suggests a question which, 
so far as 1 know, has not been raised in any article on the subject. 
“« Has oratory become a lost art in modern England, and is admira- 
tion for oratory an emotion which belongs to the dim past?’’ Such 
evidence as I have observed seems. to demand an affirmative answer. 
What great author nowadays would think of giving one of his ‘chief 
works the title ‘‘De Oratore”’ or ‘* De Oratoribus?'’ Who would 
dream of writing of “eloquentiam et ceteras artes,” of describing 
eloquence in the immortal words, “ sicut flamma, materia alitur-et 
motibus excitatur et urendo clarescit,” of requiring of the speaker 
“ut omnem omnium artium varietatem complecteretur,’’ of declaring 
that the only orator is he ‘‘qui in forum omnibus artibus armatus 
exierit?" What modern publisher can read without a smile of scorn 
the story that one of his predecessors was foolish enough to offer 
Sheridan a thousand guineas (or fifteen hundred pounds of our present 
money) for a corrected version of his speech on the Begums of Oude ? 
What modern speaker can read without a sneer the line in which 
Aristophanes has immortalised the eloquence of ‘Pericles, 4orparr’ 
éBpbvra, tvwexixa hv “E\\dia? What modern educationist can 
read without a sardonic .Jaugh the story of A®schines in his exile 
reciting to his pupils, his great rival's greatest speech? What modern 
politician can listen without a lofty sense of superiority to the tradi- 
tion which tells how the House of Commons bung in spellbound 
rapture on the lips of Pitt as he pleaded for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and with an unsurpassed felicity of quotation, pointing to-the 
first rays of the sun shining through the windows of the House, 
exclaimed, 

Dum nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper ? 


What arm-chair critic of our day: does not pish or pshaw over 
Voltaire’s ¢riticism of the ‘‘ Provincial Letters,’’ ‘“‘ Toutes les sortes 
d’éloquence y sont renfermées?" What modern philosopher ever 
thinks of emulating the inimitable eloquence of Plato in the eighth and 
ninth Books of the “ Republic?’’ "What Parliamentary candidate or 
*tnoble Lord” devotes years of intense and “incessant study, like 
Mirabeau, to acquiring that ‘‘omnem omnium artium varietatem ” 
which made him the greatest orator of his nation, and the co-equal 
of the greatest. English speakers? There is an anecdote that a famous 
orator was taunted by: an envious rival with delivering speeches 
which ‘tsmelt.of the lamp”; how many modern speeches, are 
pervaded by that delicious aroma? 

I regret to see that. Lord, Rosebery has given the weight of his great 
authority to the assertion that no sensible person ever reads old 
sermons and.old speeches. As the young lady in the comic opera 
says, ‘‘ It all depends! Bless you, it all depends!” -There are one 
r two,sermons, more than eighteen centuries old, which to-day are 
read far more widely than the masterpieces of the greatest poets. 
There..are speeches. of an even greater antiquity which students. of 
literature are foolish enough to study. I remember how, even as a 
boy, I was stirred by, the splendid speech in which Cesar declared to 
his-reluctant. and mutinons-soldiery that, if the rest of the army 
failed him,.he would.march with the roth Legion alone. to victory or 
death ;..and from, that day I never wondered that he should have 
taken the foremost place, among the great men of all ‘time. I 
remember with equal vividness the impression which was made upon 
me. bythe first perusal of the ‘‘ De Corona”; and I thought then, 
and still think, that the close of the magnificent passage where the 
speaker suddenly turns upon his opponent, "EySpiyrnre, efra viv 
Adyers; is the master-stroke of the greatest,master of human speech. 
The words of Pericles, 'Avipav émigavév xaga yi rddos, haunt me 
more.than the lyrics of the ‘“‘ Bacche”’; and the. words of Burke, 
“ Magnanimity in politics.is not seldom the truest, wisdom, and little 
minds and a great Empire go ill together,” linger in my memory more 
constantly than Wordsworth's ‘‘Odes.’’ But I.am doubtless 
qualifying for one of those lunatic asylums on which Lord Rosebery 
eloquently dilated. 

I was amused.some time ago to read that a modern critic had 
sneered at Byron for his ‘' rhetorical go Apparently the critic 
wrote in. sublime ,upconsciousness of the fact that almost all the 
world’s ,.greatest poets are incomparably more rhetorical, than 
Byron. I have been meditating. an article, which has. not yet 
been .written, on “ The poets as orators,” in which I intended to 
illustrate and enlarge.upon this theme. Indeed, Milton. is an 
admirable instance of Cicero’s celebrated.maxim, ‘' Est finitimus 
oratori poeta.” The “ Areopagitica”’ is in form a pamphlet but in 
reality, a splendid piece of oratory, In four great passages of his 

ms he has sounded the egoen of eloquence. In ‘‘Comus”’ the 
y ends her speech with the words : 

Should I try, the-uncontrolléd. worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt, spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence 

That dumb things would be.moved to sympathise . , . 


.closed to. the public.” 


(as Lknow. my: 





In the well-known passage of the ‘‘ Paradise Regained "’ he extols 
the ‘* resistless eloquence " of the Greek orators. In the “ Paradise 
Lost he contrasts it with song: 


In discourse more sweet 
(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense) 
Others apart sat on a hill retired . . . 


and, above all,:in the magnificent, simile of the ninth Book he sets the 
seal.on the greatness of,eloquence : 


-As when,of old some orator renowned... 


Are we, in view of the twentieth century, to interpret. the words 
“ since mute” prophetically as well as retrospectively ? 

A curious and instructive light is thrown upon’ this subject’by’ the 
‘‘Everyman’s Library,’’ which has earned for’ Messrs. Dent ‘the 
gratitude of all literary students. Of the first one ‘hundred and fifty 
volumes only one is devoted to oratory. ‘‘Only one ha’porth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack!’’ But still more interesting is 
the remark in the Prospectus to the Library: “It will be acknow- 
ledged that it is only very rarely possible to reproduce the eloquence 
of other, nations in our own language.” Apparently it is easier’to 
give an adequate reproduction in English of Sophocles and Virgil, 
Dante and Goethe, than of Demosthenes and Cicero, Mirabeau and 
Luther. I confess that my slight acquaintance with classical and 
modern literature forces upon me a diametrically opposite conclusion. 
I should respect unbelievers more if they had the courage of their 
opinions, and boldly said that in this enlightened age ‘literary 
students set no store by an art which in the ignorant and benighted 
ages of the past held a foremost place. 

Must we, then, make the melancholy confession that the eloquence 
of our age is like the degenerate eloquence which the great historian 
bewailei: ‘‘ Eloquentiam velut expulsam regno suo, ut quae olim 
omnium artium domina pulcherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc 
circumcisa et amputata, sine apparatu, sine honore, . . . quasi una 
ex sordidissimis artificiis discatur?'’ And must we believe that 
literary students, for whose sake the ‘* Everyman's Library” and the 
‘World's Classics’’ are presumably: published, have steadfastly 
closed their eyes to the larger and wider interests of the world’s 
history and the life of great States which are embodied in the master- 
pieces of oratory with unrivalled splendour ? 


A StupENntT: oF L&PERATURE. 


THE STIBBART ART COLLECTION (FLORENCE) 
To the, Editor of. THE, ACADEMY 


Sir,—As the renunciation of this valuable legacy is sure to occasion 
regrets for its loss when Parliament assembles, I seize this last 
opportunity to speak of it:mow. . 

L. have just. received two. replies direct from Florence to my queries 
onthe subject. One says ‘‘that the Palace and its Collection of 
Armour, Tapestries, have become the property of the Florence 
Municipality by right of -heirship (a titolo di eredita); and are now 


‘*The claims which the English Government could ‘boast 
(vantare).of were repudiated after the intercession of the Marquis'(?) 
Labouchere, Jate Member. of the British House of Commons, now 
sesiding in Florence.” 

The. other, says, ‘* Until .now no Catalogue exists, and therefore the 
Art Collection cannot be exhibited until the compilation of one is 


If I am.well informed this matter will not be allowed to rest without 
some tion, and as replies in Parliament are often unsatisfactory 
self by experience) a Blue Book containing the corres- 


dence is now imperatively called for. 
Oct. 18, 


WILLIAM~ MERCER. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—Professor Skeat, misses the point which I tried;to.make.clear 
that.with . our: present: system, of, sqund-signs phonetic, spelling, isnot 
possible in ‘English-except by the current’ method ,of occasionally 
turning letters from.their common use to employ them as indicators 
of very slight:sounds and. pauses, ‘‘ tied notes,’’ .and.barely andible 
breaths; which to;those with ears to; hear,are.not valueless. .To 
be exact, I:mentiomed the gh in Jight as ‘‘ breathing. which can, bardly 
be said to be audible ’’ which yet has ‘‘an influence on speech,” It 
might be possible for some-few-of-us.to feel quite positive that there 
is no difference between the playing of a pianola and Paderewski if 
the notes. are the: same; and .yet. with. shut eyes others recognise 
a distinction. Speech, like music, is an art; from it we may deduce a 
science, but we: eannot: circu ibe it»by .the science, I think 
Mr. Drummond's citation.of .Max Miiller’s preference for Pitman’s 
Fonotypy ‘“because it did not attempt to record every passing sound” 
is,an.angument on; my,side. 

If Professor; Skeat had done.me, the honour .of reading my letter 
more carefully.he would have noticed that I did not.say that ‘the 
final obvious articulation " would be lost if tongue were spelled fare 
\but.a *‘ certain stress '' upon that final articulation ; meaning that the 
articulation of the g is held the fraction of a moment longer than in 
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sung. I'think T-implied inteélligibly ‘that quite silent 4etters may ‘have 
their value-merely in time, but that very few-are quite'silent. ‘This 
final stress in the given instance is probably the survival of a syllable 
which is still-retained ir other.languages, whilst the shade-of fulness 
which I find that the o gains‘over a ble « is most likely a corrup- 
tion of the full’ Teutonic «, preserved in the accent of this generation 
because we sometimes’.-know *how to spell so well and -:speak 


rt think 

, Indon’t any one;would deny that in individual words, such as 
ya oe oper the termination .is quiteuseless in English, the 
orthography might be-changed with-advantage, ,and the gradual 
tzanslormati ion of language-perceptible in a single century proves that 
«whatissdesirable.. generally takes place -naturally ;.but to make a 
practically clean sweep:of:the old, spelling in favour of a bald and in- 
expressive invention is-suicidal, Language should -be the expression 
ofthe genius of.a people ; it. should be pliable and living, not stereo- 
typed and academic, or the diterature, and the uttered word which 
-that literature symbolises, will suffer. To. consider orthography from 
‘the point of-view ofsits reaction on the music of speech,is not only 
sentiment,» but common sense.  If.«sentiment,,and poetry, and the 
glamour )of.old use, are notsufficiently ‘'.portable property ” to. be 
ee to-day : we-shauld. logically all»learn wisdom and 

ranto. 

alf _Profcssor .Skeat :really .sees. no difference .in the principle of 
spelling light light and age @tatic um, 1am afraid it is-useless to 
Say more, 

Grapys JonEs. 


SIMPLIFIED. SPELLING 
To the Editor of THz AcaDEMy 


_ Sir,—The correspondence r ing*the reform of English:spellin 
‘indicates a general ignorance of the sience:of fonetics, or aenetenanel 
of the reforms ; of the relation of spelling to general education, 
eand.of thehistory of the modern, as wel.as.of the older, reform move- 
ement. . Atithe-same time it may serv to dissipate this ignorance—from 
-which -reformers*ar not exemt—and to establish a -definit.agressiv 
movement which shal eventually secure'the adoption of a‘fometic code 
for recording spoken English. 
_ A popular misconception of the result of applied practical fonetics 
‘is formulated by F)W. T. Lange. ‘' Iam sure,’’-he says, ‘‘that.an 
entirely new and fonetic. alfabet would only cause endless confusion 
and truble.” “This statement is surely hypothetical ; and a*knowledge 
of the history of fonetic achievment would hav dispeld this: groundless 
notion. In those cases—neither-vare nor unimportant—where fonetic 
spelling .has. been. employd.for. tuitional purposes only the result has 
been an incalculable diminution jof confusion and truble. Without 
where adducing statistical: confirmation, it-may be stated, that children 
who receivd an eighteen-munths’ course of instruction:in- reading by 
the  fonetic method, a supplementary eighteen-munths. being devoted 
‘tan sintroduction. to current«spelling, wer: generally much ;better 
readers and spellers according to the orthodox standards than wer 
‘children taut to read by-means’of the current: spelling only who had 
“received instruction“during’ periods ‘of from*six to eight years. The 
children taut by the fonetic method also» made greater progress in 
uther studies. The tests pon/wwhich these statements ar based 
»showd.also the groundlessness of the fear.that ‘‘a too violent reform 
‘would render our -past.literature quite unreadable to :the masses,” 
because, as stated, the child-students of fonetics wer..more excellent 
readers of books in the current spelling than the general students who 
had not receivd fonetic.instruction. 
.. Exception. may. be. taken to the expression “ natural growth '‘as a 
od n. of orthegrafic. development. Spelling is an arbitrary device 
‘for’ representing jspoken language ;..susceptible: of improvement by 
conscious agency precisely as any uther mecanical invention. .Language 
may be.described.as.a growth.or. process of evolution ; but the 
function and.nature of,spelling, and the manner of perfecting it ar such 
~that to. describe this process as a growth is as meaningless ‘as if the 
description applied to the construction of a building or:the- making of 
‘cloth. ‘And: it isevery whit as desirable-and as practicable toradopt a 
completely fonetic system of spelling in elementary scools:as’ it is to 
supersede by substantial residences the slums and hovels of poverty, 
or by instruments of utility and precision the cumbrus~and:obsolete 
tools of yesterday. 

-Thedast sentences in-thedetter of F..W.T..Langeand in tke note of 
the editor each suggest an aspect of: the question which is,apt)to be 
everlookt. oSpelling-reformers.ar,.without exception so. far..as my 
personal knowledge goes, advocates of speech reform. . This.is a plank 

“in every’spelling-reform: platform. The service of fonetics, (renderd 
“indirectly thru the agency ‘of’ the dictionaries)to: the tefimement of 
‘speech ‘andthe’ promotion: of: plain »and ‘effectiv :promunciation is 
alredy-manifest in several’ directions. Such forms as “ejoocashun, 
Crisehun, © feetchur, ¢ulchur,” “for ~‘* education, Cristian:“feature, 
culture,” arrest the attention of the reader,—with the most ‘salutary 
effect. ° Thusfonetic spelling connotes a reform of pronunciation. 
J. B. Wallis rails against ‘‘ this mecanical monster—this‘earicature 
of a language—of the foneticians” : (I refrain: from folewing:entirely 
“the -hidicrus speéllingin this quotation) ignorant forgetful or.uamiadful 
| ofthe circumstance thatdangaagebas becum a caricature in actuality, 
»-Qhieflysbecause of the lac: of a principle of conservation such as is un- 
-deutedly. a fonetic notation. ' 
Lastly, neither the indignation of J. .B.-Wallis against those who do 
things insted of merely advocating that they be done, nor the 


*t Engli n '! whom-he:borrews to prevent ‘‘ this. holesale degrada- 
ition «of :their _noble-langnage ”:.can y ae toe pe stay, the, current..of 
orthografic reform. | Fhe sience of. fonetics landvensiog and _.extend- 
.ing both in its:proper nature.as asience.and in the general estimation 
ofit as an instrument of education. 

No, grannie,put away your broom,,before: you shal-be 


Borne like its bubbles, onward 


on the full tide of English spelling-reform. 
’ T. Tarsot Lopag. 


To the Editorof Tur ACADEMY 


Sir,—The cor: on ‘Simplified Speling iz interesting and 
~amusing, and it haz made_me famus, or, perhaps, Mr. Wallis wud say, 

us. 

~ L.hav been much interested-in' Professor Skeat's-neet thrusts. 

I am glad’Mr. Lange goez-so faraz to agree with'the recommenda. 
shonz ov the’ Filolojical Sosiety, ‘altho he deez-not adopt-any-ov their 

~emendashonz in hiz teterz. 

Ther. cannot be any chanjez without confezhon-and »trub! » and :the 
* introducshon ov a new’ fonetic allabet-must-ereate a disturbanz, and it 

iz questionabl whether it wud not be a benefit to hav this stiramongst 
the dry.bonez. Stagnashon often spelz‘dizeez, decay and-deth. 

Mr. Lange doez not understand ‘the meening of: a ‘fonetic«alfabet 
being uzed in scoolz for-tuishonal es. “Itvmeenz ‘this, >‘Bhat, 
wheraz the orthodox’speling iz now taut~in~scoolz, in fature asfonetic 
notashon shud be. employd for teeching children to»reed: anderite. 
Principal Donaldson, in hiz resent adres; emfatiealy pronounst in favor 
ov sucha coars, having the nolej and testimony ov Sherif Watson, the 
Pitman family, the: Bell family, and-atherzhoo had ; 

"This method may be carried thruout a scolarz scoolilife;orit may 
sees when fluensy in reeding iz ataind; and then introdused tothe comon 
rint. 

Altho’Mr. Larige objects to a new fonetic alfabet, and to it wurking 
the ‘‘ levers "" during .the coars ov a-jenerashon‘or so, he wud»prefer 
that we go strait away rather than.beget this-half and» halfjmethod. 
Ther iz no pleezing conservativz. The-time-haz-gon by: for:standing 

-stil,.and ifthe pace iz more-rapid-than iz cared for anti-reformerz hav 
themselvz to blame. “They hav ruled the roost-too long. 

So long.az man.iz furnisht with a tung’ hiz-speech wilbe supreem ; 
the ritten can never superseed it, for it-iz’its -servant;at' timez-un- 
faithful, slo and slugish, and-it iz not to-be counted: for rihteusness:on 
that account. 

Mr, J. B. ‘Wallis wishes ta from-hiz oan prizon, “The intro- 
-ducshon ov fonetics woz to bid farewel to all possibility ov expresing 

noble thots.in noble wurdz, and'like grousy maid shewing fowlz,he 
said, ‘‘ Away with it.” Az Job-and Shakespear wer hiz-speshab care 
.and az they they spelt absolutely diferent from us I-inferd:that»beth 
-ov.them wer ignoble thinkerz. “Mr. Wallis recoilz-at/his oan-lojic. I 
,.agree with bim,. that neither Job nor’ Sbakespear wer ignoble thinkerz, 
and by teleesing them he remoovz'the stigma which hecast — 
fonetic riterz. Speling, whether anshent, orthodox or-fenetic doez 
not.and never wil create noble or ignoble thots, If avman-spelz 
beter than a dicshonary, but lacks the faculty ov pure and high think- 
ing, hiz orthografic gift wil avail him ncthing. 

Mr. Wallis aludez to sum ‘“‘ludicrus speling.” Wil he say how 
such speling iz ‘‘ludicrus"? Whot‘iz the standard speling? Whot 
ar itz virtuez ? 

That hardy child ov Trench—"' langwaje groez’’—rears its hed again. 
I “spects” it doez, seeing that we hav been told so often ; but how doez 
it gro? Haz Mr. Wallis seen it moov, and from whens camethe vital 
power? Darwin makes no such record. 

Mr. Wallis asks if we hav considerd our continental neiborz. 
Mis Jones told:us: we hadn't to bother about. them ; now we hav to 
regard them by-prezerving our speling. 

Mr. Wallis iz good enuf toallot to me the power ov setting European 
nashonz by the eerz by the use ov the simple fraze that Mr. Chamber- 

elainhad «been caut: triping inv his speling. I must apolojize tothe 

proprietorz ov the~AcaDEmy;'to"Mr. Chamberlain, to Sir, Edward 
@reyy and to (all) the:nashonz, upon.erth, for \making use ov such a 
‘ diabolic ——— I trulyerepent, and promis never to doo it again, 
vespeshaly if mymemory failz-me. 

I regret yeu consider my reply to-Mis Jones woz couchtin scorn. I 
uhope & milder term-will be acsepted. by her,.az.such a spirit woz and 
-iz, F hope, absolutely foren to me. With sucha charj agaimst,me az 

that which Mr, Wallis haz leveld at me, I trust,-Mr. Editor,)you wil 
}sbe considerateor 1 must-seek protecshon, if not. satisfacshon. 
Uimajind nothing :az to ‘whether Westernerz or Easternerz. sounded 
the ‘“r” broadly or lihtly. ‘Mis Jones pitted Northernez and South- 
“~ernerz together. Freplied that-we,<in the:morth, didesound ithe ‘r’ 
broadly,’’ and enjoind upon Southernerz *to~doo the isame,and our 
Western frendz wil-say Amen. 

Yeu" question whot ‘the testimony ov Mr. Egbert: Roberts and 
the refuzal ov ‘Mme.-Patti to sing haz to doo with the subject under 
odiscushon. Again I refer:to Mis Jones. She spoke about Keats in 
fonetics, muzic and melody departing therby, and poetic, kerz 
valuing the individual wurd and leter,.azitho fonetic leterz.and wurdz 
«wer without poetry or value. I contested her pozishon, and am glad 
to hav yeur endorsment by yeur rejecshon ov the intruzhon. 

I am glad to lern from Principal Donaldson’z adres that thé Senatus 
ov the London University iz in communicashon with kindred bodiez 
with a-vew to memorialize the Educashon: Department torapoint a 





Committee ov Investigashon with a~vewto ariving ‘at’ sum jeneral 
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agreement on the main prinsiplz underlying all vois and speech train- 
ing. He thinks ther can be lit] dout that such a Committee wud 
recommend the use ov a fonetic alfabet, az indeed iz indicated in the 
memorial to the University ov London which haz led the University to 
take this step. 

Professor Moir speeking at the opening ov the Greek clas, Edinbro 
University, last week, welcumd the new speling decreed by President 
Roosevelt. 

H. DrumMonpD. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WORKING MEN 
AND WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY 


S1r,—An important movement for the Higher Education of Work; 
- has found expression in an organisation known as the Workers 

ducational Association, which can claim to represent both working™ 
class demand and educational supply, being, as it is, a federation of the 
Universities and organisations of workpeople, Its members are nearly 
all working men and women, 

The excellence of its constructive work in many towns is well known 
to those who are interested in the education of the people. Further, 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Secretary to the Oxford University Extension 
Delegacy, affirms in the Fortnightly Review for August that “the 
Association has worked wonders in bringing into closer and more 
sympathetic contact representatives of the Universities and ot working- 
class organisations."’ 

We, who are helping, realise the great responsibility which lies upon 
this young Association (founded in 1903), and we know somewhat of 
the heavy demands from all parts which are made uponit. Moreover, 
we are deeply impressed by the need for the continuance of its untiring 
missionary effort aimed at stimulating the desire for education on the 
part of our people in all parts. Having regard to these things, it seems 
to us that a central office, with reasonable equi ment, is an immediate 
necessity. The work must not be hindered in its developrhent. 

An appeal for a minimum of £500 per annum has been issued, and, so 
far, has realised £120 for each of five years. Among the subscribers 
(several of whom are ere are the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Ripon, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. George Wyndbam, Mr. G. 
Cadbury, the Dean of Christ Church, the Master of Trinity, the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Extension Authorities, the Co- 
operative Union, and the National Union of Teachers. 

We earnestly urge your readers to make covering donations or 
guarantees of amounts for the specified period—five years. The 
Bankers of the Association are the National Provincial Bank of 
England, St. Martin’s-le-Grand branch. Remittances may be made 
direct to them or to the Hon, Treasurer, the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, 
M.A., South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford, Lincs, 

Further information will be supplied at once upon application to 
the Secretary, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, 98 Windsor Road, Ilford, 
Essex, who is anxious to explain either verbally or by letter the work 
of the Association, with which he has been connected since the 
foundation. 

SaMvEL A. Barnett, 
C. BIRMINGHAM, 
Tuomas Bort, 
OLIVER LopGeE, 
MICHAEL E, SaDLer, 
D, J. SHACKLETON, 
JaMEs STUART. 
October 20, 
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